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{ Written for the JOURNAL.] 
TO THE MODERN TEACHER. 


BY A. V. F. 





You must get a “‘ broad, gray line,’’ 

And be sure of the ‘‘ free arm movement.”’ 
**Do, me, sol,’’ of course “ on time,’’ 

And the “ sewing ’’ needa improvement. 


The ‘ Ling System” is introduced, 
And ‘' Sloyd Work ”’ ia cited, 

** Compositions ’’ oft prodaced, 
‘* Language Work ’’ not slighted. 


Of ‘‘Supplementary Reading,’’ many lays, 
‘Thought Problems’’ you must heard. 

‘** Around the World in Eighty Days,”’ 
And go on the *‘ molding board.’’ 


** History ’’ with ‘* Old Colonial Times,”’ 
And “ Boys of ’76.”’ 

‘© Word Lessons,’’ jast so many times. 
‘* Monthly Reports ”’ to fix. 


**Test Papers’’ face you by the score. 
** General Lessons’’ every day. 

More, and more, and more, and more. 
What, think you, should be the pay ? 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Pres. Dantet C. Giuman, Johns Hopkins: History 
may “ repeat itself,” but geography does not. 


Cuartes A. Kunou, New Britain, Conn: Manual 
training is a means of education by the training of the 
mind. 


Water J. Kenyon, Cook County Normal School, 
Illinois: The sloyd theory condemns the action of the 
teacher who lays his hand to the child’s work. 


Supr. A. P. Marsue, Worcester, Mass.: It is just as 
important to have regard to the cost of the schools as it 
is to consider educational problems relating to the teach- 
ing. 

Supt. Henry R. Roru, Marlboro, Mass: Careless- 
ness and inaccuracy in the technics of written forms and 
expressions are not in harmony with clear thinking and 
good character formation in the school. 


' Srate Supt. Gro. B. Lang, Nebraska: Many small 
trees are annually broken down and destroyed by the 
thoughtlessness of the school children. Let all have a 
valuable lesson on Arbor Day on the care and protection 
of small trees. 


Gov. A.C. Metirtie, South Dakota: The present 
school system is too expensive, inefficient, and lacking in 
that unity and system so necessary in educational matters 
in order to obtain the greatest public benefit from the 
public schools. 


Supt. Aubert G. Lane, Chicago: When the teach- 
ing is efficient, the children in the primary classes of 
country schools have the inspiration arising from contact 
with the advanced thought and stronger language of the 
higher classes, and they are left more to their own re- 
sources of investigation and thought. 


Rev. James A. Ross, Somerville, Mass.: There is a 
new thing ander the sun. The thing that hath been is 
that the universities of all lands have been for the benefit 
of the few. The thing that is and shall be, in a rapid 
ratio of increase, is the extension of the resources of these 
great institutions for the benefit of the many. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


“‘ Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine! Mys- 
terious personage! like unto thee, assuredly, there is no other 
mitred father in the calendar.’’—‘' Singing Cupids are thy choris- 
ters and thy precentors.’’ —E ia. 

A learned D.D. once remarked in a lecture on the 
early days of Christianity that in a change of religion, 
‘the old religion has nine points of the game and all the 
honors.” Critics who object to the form of the compar- 
ison will not deny the truth of the principle. It is hard 
to sunder old ties. 

This feeling was well understood by the early church, 
and in many instances the newly converted people were 
not required to give up entirely the old festivals so dear 
to their hearts, but the festivals themselves were Chris- 
tianized, and the day, hitherto given to heathen ceremo- 
nies was newly named, its worst rites abolished and a 
purer office of worship substituted. Generations having 
passed, and the old order given place to new, yet relics 
of pagan days remain, to puzzle the religious and give 
antiquarians cause of speculation. 

Such is the explanation of some curious customs which 
cling to certain festivals, and such in the opinion of those 
well read in ancient lore is the origin of the custom of 
“choosing valentines ;"’ for St. Valentine who suffered in 
the third century, can hardly, in his own proper person, 
be considered in any way responsible for the ceremonies 
associated with the day called by his name. He is said to 
have been famous for his charity and kindness, possessing 
in an eminent degree that love which “ is the fulfilling of 
the law,” but which is not represented by hearts, darts 
and Cupids. But the day chosen for the commemoration 
of his martyrdom was near that on which was celebrated 
the feast of the Lupercalia and among the ceremonies of 
that feast, “the names of young women were put into 
a box, from which they were drawn by the young men, 
as chance directed.’”” The ceremony, transferred to the 
Christian festival was fashionable for centuries in various 
parts of Europe; early in the seventeenth century St. 
Francis de Sales endeavored to substitute for it the choos- 
ing “of the name of some saint to be imitated and 
honored.” 

Pepys in his diary, giving so many details of his own 
every-day life, throws light on the customs of his time, 
and much does he tell of his valentines, and of presents 
which according to custom he exchanged with them. In 
1669 he bought for his valentine (one of his cousins) “a 
pair of fashionable green silk stockings with garters and 
shoe-strings.” He was an economical soul, at one time 
choosing his wife for his valentine, and though he esti- 
mates the probable cost at about five pounds, yet he con- 
soles himself with the recollection that she must have 
cost him quite as much if they had not been valentines. 
At another time he found he had been drawn by a little 
girl, and in buying her present he is cheered by the 
thought that “it eased me of more that I must have 
given to others.” 

An early writer of valentine poems was Charles of 
Orleans [1391-1467 ], a captive song-bird many of whose 
sweeter lays were sung during his long imprisonment in 
England. Indeed, some writers call him ‘the originator 
of valentine poetry.” 

Scott’s “Fair Maid of Perth,” gives instances of the 
choice of valentines, and the important incidents of the 
story occur upon this festival. Sometimes the first person 
seen in the morning was supposed to be the Heaven ap- 
pointed valentine, though sometimes earthly diplomacy 
assisted the matter a little. 

In some parts of England, presents are sent to friends 
as at Christmas, the packages marked with the old for- 
mula,—‘“ Good morrow, Valentine!” Still another cus- 
tom is that of giving presents after the ‘“ philopena” 
fashion, —whoever can first call out “ Good morrow Val- 
entine,”’ is entitled to receive a present from the person 





addressed. 


Statisticians tell us that the post office has much less 
extra business on that day than formerly. No longer 
does the letter-carrier as in Charles Lamb's day, “sink 
beneath a load of delicate embarrassments, not his own ;” 
but still the traffic in these pretty fancies goes on, and 
in 1892 as in so many 92’s before it, many a heart will 
respond to the salute, ‘‘ Good morrow, Valentine !” 


~ 








TRAINING TEACHERS THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF CHILDREN.—(I1.)* 


BY N. A. CALKINS, LL.D., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


The plan for training teachers, presented in these arti- 
cles, is not intended for teaching psychology, as such, but 
to point out methods through which students of children 
may learn how the mind of a child develops, how the 
growth of mental power takes place, and thereby learn 
what is real teaching and thus become acquainted with 
the best means for attaining desired results in education. 
While this training should be conducted, chiefly, by study- 
ing children, the students might be materially aided in 
understanding the mental activities of a child, also the 
relative value of what they observe, by reading good 
works on psychology; especially those parts of these 
books which relate to the matter under observation. For 
this purpose, students will find the following works* very 
helpful in the beginning of the study. 

As a simple standard to guide students in determining 
the condition of any setse, as to its degree of develop- 
ment, they should notice whether the child readily per- 
ceives, by means of that sense, the general likeness or un- 
likeness of two or more objects; also whether they dts- 
cover the points of resemblance, or the points of difference 
between them. Keeping this standard in mind will sim- 
plify the work. 

Attention having been given, in the study of children, 
to the senses of sight, hearing, and touch, as suggested 
in the previous article, it may now be continued by a 
careful consideration of— 

Tae Muscutar Sensk —This sense differs from that 
of touch by taking special cognizance of sensations of 
pressure, resistance, hardness, softness, weight, etc., when 
we voluntarily give attention to these and similar prop- 
erties of objects. The development of this sense gives 
power in controlling movement of the fingers, hands, 
arms, limbs and body. [Ft is of much importance, in 
many processes of education, and should receive corre- 
sponding attention by teachers. 

While studying the activities of the mind through the 
muscular sense, (a) observe the child’s manner of stand- 
ing, walking, and the general movements of the body,— 
whether free, easy, or awkward; (2) notice the use of 
the child’s fingers, hands, arms,—whether ready, handy, 
dextrous, or slow, unhandy, awkward; (c) notice the 
manner of taking and holding books, slates, pencils, and 
other implements, ete.; (d) observe the child’s use of his 
fingers, hands, and arme, in paper-folding, cutting, 
writing, drawing, and in making particular shapes in 
sand, clay, paper, also in drawing; (¢) note the child's 
relative ability to distinguish great and small differences 
between heavy and light objects; (/) also ability to dis- 
tinguish comparative degrees of strength in strings, sticks, 
and other objects. Make a special note of any very 
prominent development of the sense. 

LanauaGr —It is now appropriate to continue study- 
ing the child by observing his development in the use of 
language. But at the outset the matter as to how lan- 
guage is acquired and how it is used, should be thought- 
fully considered by the student. The following statements 





* THE MIND OF THE CuILD—Part I. The Senses and the Will, 
by W. Preyer; also Part Il., The Development of the Intellect, by 
W. Preyer. 

The Teacher's Iland-Book of Psychology, by James Sully, This 
should be read later on in this course of etudy. 





* Copyright, 1892, by N. A Calkins. 
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every educational institution in the United Kingdom.” 
We know from his other published writings that Pro- 
fessor Church is competent authority on this subject. 

Dr. Von Bezold, who is acknowledged as one of the 
highest authorities regarding color, devotes many pages 
in a preface to his valuable book on the relation of color 
and art industry to a statement of the great difficulties 
encountered for want of definite standards and names of 
colors. Among other things, he says : “ Nevertheless, the 
works of prominent colorists show a very consistent ap- 
plication of certain experiments, and it does not admit of 
a doubt that these masters had formulated for their own 
use fixed systems for the treatment and application of 
color, which may perhaps have been handed down as tra- 
dition to their personal scholars, but which others can 
only reconstruct with difficulty from their works.” Thus 
we see that high authorities agree that fixed standards of 
color and thereby fixed terms of expression are most im- 
portant in all art instruction. 








A SCRIPTURE LESSON FOR NATIONAL DAYS, 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY, 


HyMN BY THE SCHOOL.—Tune, ‘* America.”’ 


God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever stand 
Thro’ storm and night ; 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 
On Him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the state. 


School.—‘** Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; and the 
people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance,’’—[ Ps, 33: 12. 

Teacher.—What reason have we to believe that our God deals 
with nations as well as individaals ? 

Pupil.—It is said of Him, ‘‘ Thou shalt judge the people right- 
eously and govern the nations upon earth.’’—[Ps. 67: 4. 

P.—‘* For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and he is the governor 
among the nations.’’—Ps, 22: 28. 

P.—‘‘A little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation: I the Lord will hasten it in his time.—([ Isaiah 60: 12. 

P.—Fear not, O Land; be glad and rejoice; for the Lord will 
do great thinge.— [Joel 2: 21. 

P.—‘‘He ruleth by his power forever; hie eyes behold the 
nations.’’—[ Pa. 67: 7. 

T.—How can God influence the destinies of nations ? 

School.—“ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water: He tu-neth it whithersoever he will.’’—[Prov.21 : 1. 

T.—Upon what does the prosperity of the nation depend ? 

lst P.—Upon its rulers. ‘‘ When the righteous arein authority, 
the people rejoice; but when the wicked beareth rule, the people 
mourn.’’—[ Prov. 29: 2. 

2d P.—‘' If a raler hearken to lies all his servants are wicked.’’ 
—[Prov. 29: 12. 

34 P.—And upon its people. ‘‘ By the blessing of the upright 
the city is exalted; but it is overthrown by the mouth of the 
wicked.’’—[Prov. 11: 11. 

T.—How may a government become corrupt ? 

T.—By bribery. ‘‘ The king by jadgment establisheth the land : 
but he that receiveth gifts overthroweth it.’’—[Prov. 29: 4. 

P.—By dishonesty. ‘“ Remove not the old landmark and enter 
not into the fields of the fatherless. For their redeemer is mighty ; 
he shall plead their eause with thee.”’ 

P.—By oppression. ‘‘ Woe unto men that decree unrighteous 
decrees and that write grievonsness which they have prescribed. 
To tarn aside the needy from jadgment, and to take away the right 
from the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, and 
that they may rob the fatherless.”’—[Isaiah 10: 12. 

P.—By anrighteous revenue. ‘* Woe to him that baildeth a 
town with blood, and stablisheth acity with iniqaity.—[ Hab 2: 12, 

P.—By ungodliness. ‘‘In transgressing and lying against the 
Lord, and departiog away from our God, speaking oppression and 
revolt, conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falsehood. 
And jadgment is tarned away backward and justice standeth afar 
cf: for trath is fallen in the street and equity cannot enter.’’— 

Isaiah 59: 13, 14. 

T.—What are the characteristics of a righteous raler ? 

P.—“ He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly; he 
that despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribas, that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, and 
shutteth his eyes from sezing evil: ho shall dwell on high.’’— 

(saiah 23: 15, 16, 

T.—What is the fate of ungodly nations ? 

p —"' For the nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
Perish ; yea, thove nations shall be utterly wasted.’’— [Isaiah 50: 12. 

r. —Waat is ths cantral teath for nations to remember ? 

School.—Righteousness exalteth @ nation, bat ain ia a reproach 


"9 8ny people,—[ Prov, 14; 34, 
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Patriotic Songs and Selections. 





AMERICA. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring through all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song ! 

Let mortal tongues awake : 

Lot all that breathe partake : 

Let rocks the silence break,— 
The sound prolong! 


Oar fathsr’s God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light! 
Protect ua by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing : 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, — 

Land of the noble free, — 
Thy name [ love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills ; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 





HAIL COLUMBIA. 


Hail! Columbia, happy land! 

Hail! ye heroes heav’n-born band, 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won; 

Let independence be your boast 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let it’s altar reach the skies. 


Chorus. —Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty, 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace ard safety we shall find. 


Immortal patriots! rise once more! 
Defend your rights, defend your shore ; 
Let no rude foe with impious hand, 
Let no rude foe with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies, 

OF toil and blood the well-earned prize ; 
While off’ring peace sincere and just, 
In heav’n we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice may prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 





THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


Oh! say can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming. 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh, say does the star-spangled banner yet wave, 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeza o’er the lowering steep, 
As it fitfally blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 

’Tis the star-spangled banner,—oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Ob! thus be it ever where free men shall stand, 
Between their loved home and the war’s desolation, 
Blessed with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land, 
Praise the power that has made and preserved us a nation; 
Then corquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘‘ In God is our trust.’’ 
And the star-spangled banner, in triumph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 





BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage, where the grapes of wrath are 
stored, 
He hath loosed the faithful lightning of his terrible swift sword, 
His truth is marching on! 
Chorus.—Glory! glory Hallelojah! 

Glory! glory Hallelujah! 
Glory! glory Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on! 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps, 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps, 
I can read His righteous senterce by the dim and flaring lamps, 
His day is marching on! 
I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel, 
As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal, 
Let the Hero born of woman crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on! 
He has sounded forth the trampet that shall never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His jadgment seat, 
Oh, be ewift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant my feet | 
Oar God is marching on! 
In the heauty of the lilies, Chrigt was horn across the sea, 


Straggle in fierce array, 


Sound, bugles! sound again! 





With a glory in His bosom that tranefigures you and me, 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 


While God is marching on! 





THE BATTLE-CRY OF FREEDOM. 


We are marching to the field, boys, we’re going to the fight, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 

And we bear the glorious stars for the Union and the right, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom! 


Chorus.—The Union forever, hurrah! boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traiter, up with the star, 

For we’re marching to the field, boys, going to the fight, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 


We will meet the rebel host, boys, with fearless heart and true, 
Shoutiog the battle-cry of Freedom, 

And we’ll show what Uncle Sam has for loyal men to do. 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 


Chorus.—The Union, ete. 


If we fall amid the fray, boys, we'll face them to the last, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 

And our comrades brave shall hear us, as they go rushing past, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 


Chorus.—The Union, ete. 
Yes, for liberty and Union we’re springing to the fight, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 


And the vict’ry shall be ours, for we’re rising in our might, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 


Chorus.—The Union, etc. 





KELLER’S AMERICAN IYMN. 


Speed our Republic, O Father on high ; 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right ; 
Ralers as well as the ruled, ‘‘ One and all,’’ 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag, 
Rulers as well as the ruled, ‘‘ One and all,’’ 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might, 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 


Foremost in battle for Freedom to stand, 
We rush to arms when aroused by its call ; 
Still, as of yore, when George Washington led, 
Thunders our war-cry, We conquer or fall. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 
(Repeat last two lines as chorus. ) 


Faithful and honest to friend and to foe,— 
Willing to die in humanity’s cause,— 
Thus we defy all tyrannical power, 
While we contend for our Union and laws. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag. 
(Chorus as before.) 


Rise up, proud eagle, rise up to the clouds; 
Spread thy broad wings o’er this fair Western world ; 
Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old,— 
Show that it still is for Freedom unfurled, 
(Chorus as before. ) 





“WAKE THEM IN PEACE TO-DAY, GOD BLESS 


THEM ALL,” 


Sound, bagles! sound again! 
Bid all unite agaiv, — 

Like brothers, all ;— 
Here, clasping hands, to day, 
With love for Blue and Gray, 
Dead is all hate to-day : 

God bless them all! 


Sound, bugles! sound again! 
Rouse them to life again, 

Awake them all! 

Here, where the Blue and Gray 


Wake them in peace to-day : 
God bless them all! 


Sound, bugles! sound again! 
Gladly, oh, sound again 
And welcome all ;— 
No matter how they fought, 
God us the lesson tanght, 
He guided what they wrought : 
God bless them all! 


Sound v’er these hills again, 
Where gather all ;— 

Those who are left to-day, 

Left of the battle’s fray, 

Left of the Blue and Gray : 
God bless them all! 





RED, 


O Columbia! the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemb!e. 
Where liberty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue. 


Chorus :— When borne by the red, white, and blue, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue, 
Thy banners make tryanny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue. 


WHITE, AND BLUE. 


When war waged iis wide desolation, 
And threatened our land to deform, 
The ark then of freedom’s foundation, 
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Columbia rode safe through the storm ; 
With ber garlands of vict’ry around her, 

When go proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 

The boast of the red, white, and blue. 


Chorus : ~The boast of the red, white, and blue, 
The boast of the red, white, aad blue, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue. 


The Union, the Union forever, 
Oar glorious nation’s sweet hymn, 
May the wreaths it has won never wither, 
Nor the star of its glory grow dim! 
May the service united ne'er sever, 
Bat they to their colors prove true! 
The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 


Chrous : ~Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 
‘Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 
Thy banners make tyrauny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue. 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
Goop blackboard work is indispensable. 
Tuere should be more silent school reading. 


Tuere are 1,392 sehouls of Sweden which have Sloyd 
taught. 


ComMon sense book-kecping should have been taught 
every child who leaves the public school for the conflict 
of life. 


Tue school museum deserves early, persistent, and 
generous attention. It may be made a liberal education 


in itself. 


Emerson E. Wuitr, LL. D.: The preparation of a 
course of study for graded schools is the most difficult 
duty in school administration. 


SMALL ScuHoots.—Pupils in small schools are bene- 
fitted mentally, for they receive more and better indi- 
vidual and general instruction; morally, for the school 
ean be controlled more easily ; physically, for with small 
numbers, there is more room, more good air for each 
pupil. The need of a small number of pupils to a teacher 
is especially noticeable, if there is any exception to be 
made, in the primary grades and in the last year in the 
grammar schools,—Supt. Henry Whittemore, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Martuematics.—To give correct concepts of a yard, 
rod, chain and mile, have these distances measured in the 
presence of the class, as no intelligent work can be done 
without such preliminary work. In square measure, tle 
students have to be given their first correct idea of a 
square rod, square chain, and an acre of land, and to be 
made to see that all area is taking a certain number of 
given units a definite number of times, and by actual 
demonstration convincing them that feet multiplied by 
feetdo not give square feet.— William M. Giffin, Cook 
Co. Normal School, Illinois. 
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LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 
THE BEETLE. 
Specimens for this lesson are obtained on warm May or June 
evenings, when the blondering brown May-bug, June-bng, or dor- 
bug (Fige. 1 and 2), as it is variously called, enters at every win- 


dow left open after the evening lamps are lighted, and in its head- 
long fashion goes bumping into anything and everything that stands 





FIG 1 Fia. 2 
in ite way. It is said that they may also be collected by shaking 
the fruit trees, where they hide, at an early hour in the morning, 


to put as many a8 we BD 4 R 
sect-boxes we pin beetles through the right wing-cover. 


The children are all sure this is a bug; they have 
always heard it called s0, and the word beetle is not 
found in their vocabulary. But Figs. 3 and 4 show that 
the bug has a long sucking-tube, which the beetle has not. 
This will be a sufficient distinction for the present, until 
true bugs are studied. Now we call our specimen the 
June-beetle. 

What has the beetle that the grasshopper and the 
cricket have also? 

It has the three parts of the body,—head, thorax, and 
abdomen. It has three pairs of legs. It has two pairs 
of wings. It has one pair of compound eyes. 

Later we shall add that it has one pair of antenna, but the chil- 
dren may not see them on this beetle till the head is carefully ex- 
amined by itself. 

The grasshopper, the cricket, and the beetle, are all 
called insects. In studying our new insect we will com- 
pare it with the grasshopper. 

The body is shorter and broader than the grasshopper’s. 
[t is covered with a horny crust, much harder than the 
grasshopper’s. This crust is its skeleton. 

The fore wings are like two hard shells covering the 
back. They protectthe other wings, and are called wing- 
covers. They meet in a straight line down the back, 
and cover the hind wings completely. If we should cut 
the beetle in two between the wing-covers, the two halves 
would be just thesame size. 


There is a little shield be- aerem 


ween the wing-covers. \ 










Fic 3. 
The first ring of the thorax Mouth-Parts 
is very large, the second and 
third, though large, are not 
seen on the back, with the ex- 
ception of the little shield that ANTERIA 
belongs to the second ring. 

The 
thin with very strong 


MOUTH" PARTS....-> 
\ of Bug. 


Fic. 4. 
Mouth-Parts 


hind wings are _— of Beetle. 
p whi | 
PARTS. \---- 





veins and a joint near the 

middle so that they can be doubled up under the wing- 
covers. 

The female uces the strong spines on the legs in digging her way 
into the earth, where she lays her eggs. 

The broad and short abdomen is soft on the back be 
cause protected by the wing-covers. There is no egg- 
layer. The breathing-holes are plainly seen on the sides 
of the rings. 

The beetle has a pair of compound eyes. It has a 
little flat piece that comes out over the mouth. There is 


eo ee H 


cS) 
MMNTAS «cence ce b y _ _ MouTHPARTs < 
Ngbining og SO OA x 
GABRUM 2. ccucus pn aeaes - 
ANTENNA_—~ ~~ — J -~ 


COMPOUND EVE < cuimca Cees oad 


First Leg... > eR, 
PROTHORAX . 
‘Se, < 
ELYTAON, on “'RST KES Mesornorax \ & 
Wing g b ; <({S 
Second LEG é — _ = 


SECOND Wing. = — 
AX 
° a ‘_ ABDOMEN 


THIRD LEG _ 
Fig. 5. 


a pair of queer little things that have an elbow near the 
middle and a little club at the end. These must be the 
antenne, and the little club is made of three leaves. 

With magnifying glasses we also see at least one pair 


of palpi, and with a pin we assure ourselves that the 
beetle has hard mandibles. 






From the card on which - 

the blackboard drawing of ey hea enn ee 
class observe that the beetle has the 
same mouth-parts as the grasshopper. 
In Fig. 5 the united second maxillae 
are indicated by their other name of 
labium or lower lip. 

On a male stag beetle we 
now find the enormous hooked 
mandibles, the long first pair 
and short second pair of palpi 
the sort of tongue formed of 





when they do not attempt to fly, bat fall to the ground. These 
beetles do so much harm in onr gardens that we do not hesitate | 


* Copvrieht 1A91 





brushes of hairs attached to both 
pairs of maxil): 


Ts 4 z Fic. 6. -™ 
*, and the antenne ending in four separ. 


eed into our bottle of alcohol. For our in- 


The grub of the J ane beetle (Fig. 7) is a large 
white worm with a brownish head and strong jaws, which 





lives in the earth and devours the roots of grass and 
other plants. The pupa (Fig. 8) lies quietly in its 
cocoon in the earth until it comes out as the perfect insect. 





INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY.* 


BY H. J. CHASE. 


BOOK II. 


(For the successful performance of some of the exer- 
cises in Book II., notably I., XVI. and XVII, a pro- 
tractor is almost indispensable. The author suggests 
that one or two recitation periods be devoted to teaching 
the pupils how to use that instrument. Evercise XIV., 
the pons asinorum, is very unsatisfactory in its present 
form. The author would like to receive suggestions from 
any source upon this or any other exercise. ) 


EXERCISE I. 


Draw a line equal to 12, designate its extremities by 

a (left) and } (right), and 

4 at a construct an angle 

equal to 512. °(Prel. Ex. 

V.) Make the left-hand 

a side of this angle equal to 

15 and designate its upper 

extremity by c. At con- 

struct an angle equal to 

L. ; 123 Make its right-hand 

‘ ; side equal to 23 and de- 

At ¢ construct an angle 

equal to 154, and at d an angle equal to 432. Prolong 

the upper. sides of these angles until they meet, and de- 

signate the intersection by f. Compare c f with 54; d f 

with 34; angle f with angle 4. Cut out your figure and 

place it upon 12345. What does the exercise teach? In 

geometry, figures of the same shape and size are said to 

be equal ; of the same shape but of different size, similar ; 
of different shapes but the same size, eyuivalent. 


Cn 





signate the upper extremity d. 


EXERCISE II. 


What is a rectangle? Can you constructone? (Prel. 
Ex. II. and Ex. XVII, Bz. I.) Let the base of your 
rectangle be four inches long, and its height, or altitude. 
three inches. Iivide the base and opposite sides each 
into four equal parts (Prel. Ex. I.), and connect the op- 
posite points of division. Divide the remaining sides of 
the rectangle each into three equal parts (Prel. Ex. 
VIII.) and connect the opposite points of division. What 
effect have you produced upon the rectangle? Compare 
the corresponding sides of any two of these squares, i. é., 
left-handed side with left-hand side, top with top, etc. 
Compare the corresponding angles, i. ¢., lower left-hand 
angle with lower left-hand angle, etc. How do the 
squares compare inarea? Why? (Sae preceding exer- 
cise.) How many rows of squares in the figure? How 
many squares in arow? How many squares in all? 

Construct a rectangle whose base shall be six and its al- 
titude four inches. Divide base and opposite side each 
into six equal parts, and the remiining sides each into 


/|four equal parts. Connect the opposite points of division 


as before. Answer the previous questions in connection 
with this rectangle. 

Construct a rectangle whose base shall be four and 
one-half and its altitude two inches. Beginning on the 
left, lay off a distance of one inch four times on the base 
and likewise on the side opposite. 
left over at the right ? 

Bisect the remaining sides, connect the opposite points 
of division as before. How many squares in the figure ? 
Cut out the two small rectangles at the right and lay 


How much space is 








ated leavas, 





*[ Articles by the same autho 
}, and Dec. 25,1890; and Jan. 1, and 15, Sh] 
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them side,by side. What is their combined area 
is the total area of the rectangle ? 

Repeat the foregoing with a rectangle, leaving a base 
of four, and altitude of three and one-half inches; base 
four and one-quarter inches, and altitude four inches ; 
base three and altitude two one-third inches; base four 
and altitude two and one-eighth inches. How find the 
area of a rectangle? 

EXERCISE III. 


Construct a rectangle whose base shall be three and its 
altitude two inches. Draw a horizontal line. Erect a 
perpendicular at any point on this line (Prel. Ex. II.) 
and designate a point on the perpendicular two inches 
above the horizontal line. Through this point pass a line 
parallel to the line first drawn. (Prel. Ex. VI.) Make 
each parallel line three inches long, but see that one of 
them lies half an inch (or more) farther to the right or 
left than the other. Connect their extremities so as to 
form a quadrilateral. What is the name of the figure 
you have made? (Ex. XVII., Book. I.) In what re- 
spects is it equal to the rectangle? Cut out both quadri- 
laterals and apply one to the other. Can you make them 
coincide? Cut off that part of the second quadrilateral 
which projects beyond the rectangle and apply it to the 
projecting part of the rectangle. What do you ‘discover? 
What is the area of the rectangle? How is it found? 
(Ex. If., Bk. II.) What is the area of the second quad- 
rilateral ? How may its area be obtained ? 


EXERCISE IV. 


Can you reproduce this triangle upon paper? (Ex. 
X., Bk. I., Ex. I., Bk. II.) 
Through 2 pass a line 
parallel to 13. (Prel. 
Ex. VI.) With 2 as a 

4 centre and with a radius 

equal to 13, eut the upper parallel on the right of 2. 

Designate the intersection by 4 and connect it with 3. 

From 2 drop a perpendicular upon 13. (Prel. Ex. III.) 

What kind of a figure is 1243? In what respects is it 

equal to the triangle? Cut out 1234, divide it along 

the line 23, and apply one division to the other. What 
do you discover? ‘The triangle is what part of the quad- 
rilateral? How find the area of the quadrilateral? (Ex. 

IIL, Bk IL.) How find the area of the triangle? 


R 








METHODS IN READING.* 


BY MRS. J. AHNEFELDT GOSS, 
Training Teacher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In teaching reading there is a great variety of meth- 
ods. All are right if made to help each other. The se- 
cret of success is in the teacher and not in the method. 
If the teacher has a clear idea of what she wishes the 
child to be taught there is little difficulty in finding a 
direct way to do it. Theteacher must not be somebody’s 
echo. Principals should make their teachers independent, 
not dependent. It is a common superstition that the 
child must have “ first the idea, then the term,” when in 
reality there is no invariable sequence. The really im- 
portant thing is that the terms be made significant. 

Another superstition is that all reading must be based 
upon science teaching. This is good, but it ought not to 
exclude the wonder stories from the child’s reading mat- 
Every teacher can have an abundance of reading 
matter. Cut stories from old school readers, St. Nich- 
olas, Youth's Companion, Wide Awake, Harper's Young 
People, and paste or sew them on stiff brown paper. 

Distinct articulation and correct pronunciation should 
be a constant care. A few minutes of each lesson 
should be devoted to this work. Harmonies of words 
similarly made should be noted and “ pronouncing down ” 
exercises will add to the general interest. 

Much drill is necessary whichever method is used. 
The aim is to gain ability to recognize and pronounce 
words without conscious mental effort. The teacher who 
cannot pronounce from the heart the new beatitude, 
“ Blessed be drudgery,” cannot teach reading. 

In order that the pupil may understand and give the 
sense, the teacher should study the lesson with him until 
he has made for himself the picture it describes,—-three 
or four minutes is enough for this. The teacher must 


ter. 
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There is nothing in method or the lack of it that will 
take the place of sunshine in the class. The highest 
heaven of wisdom is the same distance from us all, but it 
can be reached only by methods natural to ourselves. 





COMPOSITE DECLAMATION. 
BY C. M. MILLINGTON. 


No school entertainment is perfectly successful unless 
the audience has been aroused to hearty laughter at least 
once. Nothing is more certain to do this than composite 
declamation, and nothing is easier to prepare. It differs 
from the well-known concert declamation in two respects, 
namely, the pupils recite different selections, and it is in- 
finitely more amusing. 

Select “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” “‘ Barbara Frietchie,”’ 
and “The Datchman’s Serenade.” It is essential that 
the pieces be familiar to the audience or they will be un- 
able to follow each speaker and will thus lose half the 
fun. Choose three boys with good, strong voices, and 
train each one separately on his special piece, making 
him exaggerate the gestures wildly and also the expres- 
sion. Then have all three boys declaim simultaneously. 
Any person hearing them for the first time must have 
marvelous control of himself if he is not convulsed with 
laughter. 

The effect is increased when a large audience is pres- 

ent. I have seen such an audience simply demoralized 
with laughter at these very selections thus declaimed to- 
gether. It is irresistible. Coming in between tragic or 
classic performances it affords wonderful relief to an 
audience. 
“The Dutchman's Serenade” being the shortest, the 
boy reciting that will finish first. He must then stand in 
avery dignified manner till Lord Ullin’s daughter has 
sunk beneath the wave; and when Barbara Frietchie’s 
“work is o’er,” all three boys bow gravely and leave the 
stage, followed by a perfect “storm of applause.”’ 





A GOOD EXAMPLE SCHEME. 


One of the Cleveland principals sends us this plan, by 
which he has secured much practice in the addition of 
whole numbers and fractions. The teacher has little to 
do with the work, as it proves itself, which may be easily 


seen. 
T+54+814=2% 234334 523=11,, 
54+84749=29 634454 9) — 2037, 
84+74+645=26 837+48),+14}}= [Proof 
13 + 19414418 = 64 here. ] 
33 +39-+35+36 = 143 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What noted clergyman, once known as a “boy 
preacher,” died last week ? 

2. At what age did he begin preaching ? 

3. In what building and in what city did he preach 
for many years? 

4. How great was Spurgeon’s influence as a preacher ? 
5. What cases bearing upon the Louisiana lottery have 
recently been before the Supreme Court of the U. S. ? 

6. How have these cases been decided, and what effect 
will this have upon the anti-lottery law ? 

7. What effect may this decision have upon the lottery 
question in Louisiana ? 

8. What other important matter has lately been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the U. S. ? 

9. What decision was made by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska ? what by the Supreme Court of the U. S ? 

10. What is the Education Bill which Emperor William 
of Germany is trying to make a law ? 

11. What is probably the Emperor's object in intro- 
ducing such a measure ? 

12. How is this measure received by the Prussian gov- 
ernment ? 

13. What question relating to a constitutional amend 

ment is receiving much attention both in and out of 
Congress ? 

14. What is the “sweating system?” 

15. Why is a law necessary to interfere with the man- 
ufacture and sale of clothing under this system ? 

16. What is being done in Congress in regard to this 





hot read for pzpils, but she can read with them. 


* Abstract of paper at Michigan State Association. 





matter ? 





ANSWERS. 
1. Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. 
2. Nineteen years. 
3. In the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, known as Spur- 
geon’s Chapel. 
4, He drew large audiences of 6,000 or more people by his elo- 
quence, and at his death had probably preached and printed more 
sermons than any living preacher. 

5. Cases in which the publishers of certain papers were indicted 
on the charge of sending through the mails newspapers containing 
lottery advertisements. 

6 They have been decided against the publishers, and as thess 
were test cases, the decision upholds the constitutionality of the law. 

7. It may cause the lottery company to give up the fizht. 

8. The question whether James E. Boyd was entitled to be gov- 
ernor of Nebraska or not. 

9. The Supreme Court of Nebraska held that he was not a citizen 
of the state, and so could not be its governor; the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. has decided that he is a citizan of Nebraska, and there- 
fore ia entitled to the office to which he was elected. 

10. A bill to make religious instruction based on creeds recog- 
nized by the state obligatory in the Prussian schools. 

11. He wishes to counteract the influences of atheism and gocial- 
ism among the people. 

12. It has caused much excitement and strong opposition. 

13. The election of U. S. senators by the people of the respective 
states instead of by their legislatures. 

14. A system by which clothing is made as cheaply as possible, 
the workers being crowded together in unhealthy conditions, and 
forced to work on the lowest possible wages. 

15. Because it is believed that contagious diseases are spread by 
garments made in this way. 

16. Senator Hoar has introduced a bill intended to prevent the 
manufactare and sale of clothing made under unhealthy conditions. 








Threads — and ‘ Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘‘ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 








226, ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 

‘*Thus all the work that Solomon made for the house of the 
Lord was finished; and Solomon brought in all the things that 
David his father had dedicated ; and the silver and the gold, and 
all the instruments, put he among the treasures of the House of 
God.”’—II Chronicles, v., 1. . 


Vind hidden in the above: 1. Tocut. 2. A covering, 3. De- 
mented. 4. A castle. 5. Part of a fish. 6. A metal. 7. An 
animal. 8. Coarse. 9. A slight building. 10. A man’s name. 
11. Liquor. 12. A fixed date. 13. Annexed. 14. Dideat. 15. 
Plamp. 16. A tune sung by one person. 17. Positive. 18. To 
employ. 19. Theend. 20. Easy. 21. Aged. 22. People. 





227 HIDDEN PROVERB. (One word in each line ) 
1. The weather is very fine at present. 

. He looks so droll in green pants. 

. His tone was quite mild indeed. 

. She left the bag at her sister’s house. 

Do you want money ? I have none, 

. The children played on the mossy bank. 


OO. PPO 





228. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 4C letters: 
My 2, 24, 4, 26, 22, 7, 25, 33, 38, 10, is sometimes used for 
writing. 
My 40, 1, 5, 28, 12, 35, 21, is cleansing. 
My 14, 8, 36, 9, 37, 12, 39, 20, is a singer. 
My 13, 29, 33, 11, 3, 16, belongs to a ship. 
My 18, 15, 34, 23, is an entrance. 
My 17, 19, 23, isa part of the body. 
My 82, 31, 30, 6, is a narrow road. 
My whole is a proverb. 


229. DIAMOND. 
1. In paper. 2. A toy. 3. Relating to tones. 4. A weapon, 
5. A musical instrament. 6. A bird (phonetic). 7. In paper, 





230. CHARADE. 
To advance with weary effort, 
My /irst will soon be found: 
My second ’s never, never &quare,— 
You'll always find it round. 


A human being is my third ; 
And when we’ ve crossed the main, 
lf we get ‘‘ tangled’”’ in our talk, 
My whole will make it plain. 





ANSWERS FOR NOV. 26. 
213 PacHeco, Robison, OriGen, HacHette, IdeLer, Braluerd, 
IsoCrates, TorElli, IvaN, OarSted, NovE!lo: Peohibition,—High 


License. 
214. Mink, link, pink, drink, shrink, think, briok, sink,—ink. 


215. E 217. W 
H O M E R G oO 
Pp P R I mH © EB & 
E H E 
A R A 7, BA ¥ BB & SB PB 


M 
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216. Tiffany, philosophy, grief, atone, lot, t: —“‘ The only gift is 
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@ portion of thyself.’’ 


ie sete ainsi 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 11, 1892. 


Tue volume of the National for 1891 is out. 


GRAMMAR MASTERS attention! The reformers have 
their Gatling guns on you. 


Women are not in favor with the mayors of New York 
and Brooklyn as members of school boards. 


THE grammar school has not been so extensively re- 
formed as the primary school, hitherto, but it will make 
up lost time in the next two years. 


In Germany the exterior management of the schools is 
left to the local committees, but the state employs the 
teachers and provides for the necessary number and train- 
ing of teachers. ' 


Tue Boston Home Journal, one of the best weekly 
papers of the country, in its last issue said: ‘“ President 
Eliot’s eriticism of the public school system would seem 
to show that he is more familiar with the higher branches 
than he is with that of the preparatory schools.” 


Tue Supreme Court has decided in the celebrated 
French parochial school cases of Fitchburg that a private 
day school not approved by the school committee cannot 
take the place of a public school, and the judge instructed 
the jury to return a verdict of guilty, Thus two courts 
have settled this question upon the same basis, and the 
best thing about it is that there has been no bitterness, no 
religious excitement. 


Tar Cotumsus Porrrait.—The New England Pub- 
lishing Company* have published for schoolroom use a 
large portrait (20x24) of Christopher Columbus, the only 





*9 Somerset street, Roston 


aim to being his like- 


= Sr 


picture of that worthy having any el 
ness. One of the grand features of this Columbian year 


is that the world will get away from myths and traditions 
to realities in dealing with this historical character. 
Books have been filled for years with fanciful portrait- 
ures, but with this portrait, taken from the earliest wood- 
cut of Columbus (1575), there will be no excuse for the 
children not having as good an idea of how he looked as 
they have of President Harrison or ex-pres ident Cleveland. 




















New York's Arpeat.—The educators of New York 
deserve to go to the head of the line. There has never 
been anything to match the unanimity and heartiness of 
the educators in the support of Superintendent Andrew S. 
Draper for reélection. The most prominent teachers, 
euperintendents, and school officers regardless of party 
affiliations are leading in the movement for his retention 
in office. Every opposing candidate (?) mentioned by the 
press has stepped to the front in his behalf. Two men, 
one or the other of whom would, in all probability, be 
elected were he defeated, are most active in trying to im- 
press upon the legislature the great public loss in his re- 
tirement. All shades of Democracy among teachers are 
advorating his retlection. It remains to be seen whether 
or not party lines will be so drawn as to force the publie- 
spirited men to make the office one of politics. Mr. 
Draper has done euch heroic service, has such skill in ad- 
ministration, knows the needs of the system so perfectly, 
is so divorced from everything bordering on political 
manipulation that there is not the shadow of an excuse for 
his removal. Politics alone can defeat him. 








REFORMS. 


Reform has become a “fad.” It is the rankest kind 
of a “fad” educationally. Reform, how many peda- 
gogical crimes are committed in thy name!  Every- 
thing that has been is wrong, always was wrong, and 
everybody always knew it was wrong. Change, that is 
the need of the hour, not change for the sake of change, 
but for the sake of an opportunity to abuse whatever is, 
whatever has been, whatever would have been but for 
this pet change. 

It is fairly amusing to read the non-educational ex- 
changes for a single week. There is someone, some- 
where, demanding something new continually. On the 
same day we read an eloquent appeal for a school day of 
not over three hours, and another for a day of more than six 
hours. Cne man pleads that schools should never open 
till ten o’clock, another that there should be no school 
after twelve o'clock. One man wants fewer studies, an- 
other wants to enrich the program. One man argues 
that there should be no punishments of any kind, another 
that there must be better discipline. 

From one expert we hear that bookkeeping is the best 
possible arithmetical practice, and upon the same plat- 
form ten minutes later we hear that “if there is a useless 
study in the world it is bookkeeping.” “Study moths 
by all means.’ ‘“ Teach all about cows, whatever else 
you do not do.” “Teach butter-making.” “Yes, ard 
the making of cheese.” “Of sheep every child should 
know.” “Greek and Latin, French and German, al- 
gebra and geometry, as early as ten years,” they all cry 
in chorus. 

“Away with the spelling-book, it is a fraud!” cries 
one; “Congress should appropriate a quarter of a million 
for spelling schools,” echoes a Congressman. And yet 
the reform craze has not fairly begun. It is in its 
infancy. Wait, just wait until it gets its growth, and see 
what will come. Why, it will take a Gatling gun to rat- 
tle off the reforms as fast as they are invented. 

And the beauty of it is that every man can not only 
have a reform all his own, but he can have a whole set 
of reforms for himself. There will be enough to go 
round with several left over. America is a great coun- 
try. She has millions of children in school and the op- 
portunity to practice reforms is literally limitless. It isa 
great thing to live in this day and be a part of the “age,” 
which future geologists will style the “ Period of Reforms 
Reforming Reformations.” In ancient times it requi Fi 

quire 
ages to make fossils, now a fossil is made in twenty-four 
hours if he refrains so long from reforming something, 





UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS. 


New York City is reaping a rich harvest in moral re- 
form from the university settlement scheme launched two 
or three years ago. Men and women of education and 
gentle breeding have actually taken up their abode among 
the poorest people in the city, to live with them on a cer- 
tain footing of equality and intimacy. Their aim is thus 
to learn as they can in no other way how to help those 
whose present lot is poverty and degradation. They have 
found out that only those who “know how the other half 
lives” can intelligently dispense the charity which aids 
without injaring its recipients, and bear that personal 
service which is the highest helpfulness. To bring the 
poorer classes into relation with things outside and above 
the sordid aims and manifold distresses of their daily 
life is a primary aim of this work. : 

The Neighborhood Guild of Forsyth Street and the 
College Settlement of Rivington Street have already 
accomplished great things, and in consequence the work is 
to be extended almost indefinitely. This is the American- 
ization of the Arnold Toynbee idea of London. Philan- 
thropie work is taking on sensible ideas all along the line, 
and this is one of its best exemplifications. The “classes ” 
and the * masses,” in New York especially, have had a 
great gulf fixed between them. The two must touch 
each other in such a way as to develop genuine sympathy. 
They must know each other to respect each other. There 
must be friendships formed which are genuine. The 
rich must cease to avoid the poor and the poor must cease 
their distrust of the rich. Pres. Seth Low is at the head 
of the new University Settlement Society, which proposes 
to organize this phase of philanthropy. It is to the credit 
of the recent graduates of the best universities that they 
are willing to make for themselves cheerful homes in the 
very slums where adaptable buildings can always be found 
or erected. All honor to these noble men and women ! 








THE CRISIS IN MORALS.* 


There is a crisis in morals. We may as well recognize 
the fact that the battle is op, and we must bear a part in 
its solution or be content to stand aside while the fortunes 
of one side and the other wax and wane. There are four 
lines of battle already formed, though they are grouped 
in two opposing camps. The first position is that only in 
and through the church and its authority can morals be 
taught or successfully practiced. The seéond, that only 
through the idea of God as the supreme moral force can 
morals be learned or successfully practiced, but that the 
principle evolved from this fact can be successfully 
taught without the interference of Christianity. In the 
other camp the forces are arranged along two battle lines. 
The first believe that the principles of morals can be 
taught by men who take their authority from the Bible 
and who evolve their principles from what they know of 
the teachings of God in revelation without making refer- 
ence to the source of the teacher’s authority. The other 
ignore altogether the necessity of any direct or indirect 
dependence upon the Bible or its author and evolve every - 
thing from ethical principles deduced from pure phi- 
losophy. 

Gradually the leaders in each of these camps are more 
and more boldly announcing their allegiance to their 
principles. The result is a crisis, and the day is not dis- 
tant when the champions of each will be challenged to 
present the fruits by which they are willing to have their 
theories judged. 

We have no sympathy with those who regret the ap- 
proach of this crisis, and, ungracious as the remark may 
seem, we have little sympathy with the leaders in either 
camp. We do not think there is to be a victory for either 
of them, but we do believe that out of them all is to come 
a higher moral ideal which shall be in substance Chris- 
tian ethics. Christianity is not to suffer ; ethics will not 
be humiliated; but Christianity and ethics are to join 
hands. 

Professor Bixby has made an important contribution 
to this discussion, and we welcome it most heartily. Its 
phrasing is hardly of a popular cast, and the utterances 
are not calculated to be accepted as final; but his think- 
ing will help others to think more cautiously along Mr. 
Spencer’s lines, and more courageously along new lines. 








* James Thompson Bixby, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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DR. HARRIS’ REPORT. 


The first report of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is for the years 1888-9, and is the first ever issued 
in two volumes. There are 1,669 pages. This is not 
only the largest but every way the best ever issued, and 
more, it is the best public educational report ever pre- 
sented by any government. It is more complete, better 
arranged, more skillfully winnowed than anyone expected 
of the first report, and has all the philosophical elements 
that were to be anticipated. 

The “ Digest of State School Reports” which has 
usually occupied quite a portion of the report is here re- 
duced to less than one thirtieth of the volume. The sta- 
tistics are arranged under these headings: State School 
Systems; City School Systems; Training of Teachers ; 
Secondary Instruction ; P rofessional Instruction ; Colleges 
and Universities ; Schools of Sciences ; Manual Training ; 
Edueation of Special Classes. 

The obituary list presents the facts regarding thirty- 
eight American educators and seven foreign who died in 
the years 1888-9. Of these one was over ninety, four 
over eighty-six, six over eighty-one, thirteen over seventy- 
six, eighteen over seventy-one, twenty-five over sixty-three, 
thirty-one over fifty-six. Ninety-five per cent. were over 
forty-six years of age. 

The method of presenting the special subject is particularly 
happy. It is by means of symposiums through which the 
definite subject is given, then the writer, and then his 
opinion. The subjects are Towmphip Systeme, Super- 
vision, Sex in Education, Science Teaching, School Hy- 
giene, Religious and Moral Training, Public Schools, 
Parochial Schools, Physical Training, Evening Schools, 
Education as Related to Crime, Education, Country 
Schools, Civic Instruction. These discussions are by 
school officials, and the sentiments are largely taken from 
their reports and published pamphlets. 

One of the fullest chapters is that devoted to State 
Textbook Laws and Systems. Sixty pages are given 
to Compulsory Attendance; as much more to Manual 
Training. 

There is no more satisfactory chapter than that upon 
“The Teaching Force of New England from 1886 to 
1888,” to which thirty pages are devoted. We have 
already called attention to the space given to Education 
in Foreign Countries. It is a report that will be much 
sought after, and is one that every wise teacher will 
secure early. 

Of various features we sball 
time to time. 


speak specifically from 








MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


STRONG WORDS FROM THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
REGARDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
—INDUSTRIAL AND NORMAL TRAINING, 


STATE Housk, Feb. 2.—Stronger words are spoken regarding 
parochial schools in the annual report of the state board of educa- 
tion than have ever been uttered by them in any previous report. 
The board is unanimous, and this includes Governor Russell and 
Lieutenant-Governor Haile, who are ex-officio members. No Cath- 
olic is on the board, and none has been there since the death of Mr. 
E. C. Carrigan, an appointee of Governor Butler. It is to be ob- 
served that the word ‘‘ parochial ’’ is not used, but that the discus- 
sion relates to ‘‘ private’’ schools. There is no ambiguity, how- 
ever, in regard to the meaning of the words, and it must be assumed 
that in the continued movement of the past year toward parochial 
schools thore has been something seen to make the board speak 
with more firmness than, ever before. The new utterance of the 
board will attract much attention, and its significant sentences are 
these :— 

‘* The tendency or determination to make provision on a some- 
what extended scale, and under direction wholly outside of the 
public school authorities, for the instruction of children of school 
age, is a matter concerning which this board has been called upon 
to express its views in one or two recent reports, and which deserves 
thoughtful attention. So faras the movement in question gives any 
indication for the fature, it must be regarded as pointing toward a 
radical change in the educational policy of the commonwealth, and 
with such import it becomes a matter of the gravest concern. Pri- 
vate tuition in the case of any individual child, or for a special par- 
pose, is one thing; but the deliberate and systematic drafting off of 
any considerable portion of our school population for organization 
and instruction by private persons, and upon a radically different 
plan, is quite another, and is a procedure which may involve conse- 
quences that in a more developed form the state will by no means 
be ready to accept.’’ 

“‘ In thus frankly calling attention to what it cannot but regerd 
as an evil, the board disclaims, as heretofore, every partisan or 
sectarian bias, and bas solely in view the public interest and welfare. 
Oar public schools deserve, need, and ehould receive the loyal and 
earpest support of all classes of our citizens, in order that they may 
be sustained, improved, and made to serve that highest need of 
++ bac a community,—the hest and equal education of all its 
children, 


The hint that the state will not accept the consequences of the 
possible development of the parochial schools, which implies inev- 
itably that a firm stand may be taken by the state and that its 
authority may be exerted to prevent the consequences of that de- 
velopment, is stronger language than it has hitherto used. In the 
last report but one, the board said :— 

** The recent movement within the commonwealth by which i‘ 
bas come about that the annual increase in the number of pupils in 
the public schools has, for the time, fallen below the increase in the 
private school, is one regarding which the board feels called upon, 
without any partisan or sectarian animus, to express its deepest re- 
gret. .... The movement to which we have referred, and which 
we frankly deprecate, is not to be met by restrictive legislation, but 
by a better feeling throughout the community, and especially by 
the improvement of the public schools themselves and the progres- 
sive enrichment of their courses of atudy.’’ 

Again, in ita Jast report, the board returns to the subject, saying 
in regard to withdrawals from public schools in order to attend 
parochial schools :— 

** This fact is one for which the board feels called upon again to 
express its disapproval. There can be no question of the euperior- 
ity of the education of the public schools over that of private insti- 
tutions in genera’. . . . . The tendency to multiply schools for pri- 
vate instruction is to be deplored. Such schools, for obvious rea- 
song, as a rule cannot be the equals of those that are maintained 
at the public expense.’’ 

Secretary Dickinson, who has maintained tbe most vigilant 
watchfulness for several years over the tendency of parochial 
schools to increase, writes in his part of the report of the funda- 
mental difference between the theory of control by the state, and 
control by parents in the education of children : 

‘*A school that is established, supported, and controlled by in- 
dividual efforts and authority is called a private school. A public 
school is one that is organized, supported, and controlled by the 
state. If the children of the state are admitted to the school with- 
out conditions, except those contained in the necessary ability and 
disposition to perform the school exercises required, aud if all the 
means to be used in study and teaching are provided by the state, 
then the school is a free public school. 

‘* The difference between private and public schools is not neces- 
sarily fourd in the schools themslves, but it is found in their es- 
tablishment, support, and contro). In the private school the parent 
has full control of his child with reference to his attendance, to his 
course of instruction and to his means and method of study. In» 
the public school the state provides for these things, and expects 
the child to accept the provisions. 

“The assumed right to choose private instruction or none is 
founded upon the supposition that the parent or guardian has the 
exclusive right to control the physical, intellectual, and moral 
training of the child in his own way. The right and duty of the 
state to provide instruction, and to make it universal in its applica- 
tion, have their foundation in the principle that the continued ex- 
istence of the state is necessary as the only natural guardian of 
human rights, and as furnishing the only appropriate conditions 
for a common social development. The influences of a common ed- 
ucation are necessary, that individuals may become a people. 
Such infisences have a tendency to cultivate in individuals those 
states of mind which make a common agreement in the funda. 
mental principles and forms of their civil government possible, It 
requires the authority of the state to secure a complete and regular 
attendance of the children of school age upon the schools. The 
state is the only governing power that can enforce the teaching and 
study of a systematic course of instruction. The exercise of the 
authority in compelling and directing the education of the people 
is the only effective means that can be used by the state in perpe- 
trating its own existence, and in the performance of ita functions. 
It is on account of these truths that the Commonwealth has always 
considered the public free school to be one of the principal sources 
of its civil life.”’ 

lt appears that the irreconcilable conflict between the principles 
at the basis of the public schools and of parochial schools is be- 
coming more potent. It involves for the present the question of 
how the people who hold these conflicting views can live together 
in peace and, for the future, the questionis, will either side yield its 
position, will it be willingly or only by compulsion, which side will 
it be ? 

Other features of the report of the board are of decided interest. 
Success has attended the plan for district superintendence by ad- 
joining towns, and eleven new districts were formed in the year 
under review. The board recommends normal training for college 
graduates and others who intend to teach in the high schools or to 
become school superintendents. Extension of manual training is 
recommended by the board, and the creation of a state or county 
board of examiners of teachers is urged upon the legislature, em- 
powered to issue certificates which should have the validity of 


teachers’ licenses. 

From the statistics it appears that there was spent in the public 
schools an average of $22.72 for every child in the state between 
five and fifteen years. There are 10,646 teachers (1,016 men and 
2,630 women), of whom 3,736 have attended normal schools. 
Men’s wages averaged $118.07 a month,—a decrease of $8.51; 
women’s, $48.17,—an increase of $3.38. It is believed that there 


are about 45,000 children in the parochial schools, 
R. L. B. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chicago has 3,200 teachers. 

Prussia has 113 normal schools. 

California is making text-books slowly. 

Philadelphia has 2,782 teachers,—112 men, and 125,583 pupils. 
The latest reformers look upon Colonel Parker as a fossil. The 
procession moves by electricity. 

The American Book Company, through its agent in Philadel- 
phia, William Linn, has donated over $600 to the Teachers’ An- 
naity Fond. 

John Preston True has an article in the Youth's Companion of 
January 28, on “‘ Business Letter Writing,” that it wonld be well 
for teachers to read. 


an Eastern college who has yielded to the financial temptation ‘ of 
Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago. 

A public school of Phcen'x, Arizona, edits and publishes a semi- 
monthly newspaper. The principal, Prof. J. M. Wollam, holds 
the pupil-editors wholly responsible for every line published. 

The Philadelphia Item awards prizes to pupils of the public 
schools who send the best sets of answers to questions which are 
published from time to time. The first prize is a dollar in money ; 
the next three competitors in rank receive each a prize button. 


No class of people are so exempt from appearance in court as 
teachers; but last week a teacher, herself a graduate of one ‘of 
the Massachusetts’ high schools, was sentenced for two years in 
the house of correction for forging the name of her mother-in-law. 
In Belgium, 4,965 of the 7,657 schools have school savings 
banks. There are 92.975 boys and 74,721 girls who have savings 
bank books, while 38,907 pupils whose savings have not yet 
reached the required limit to have their own bank books. In 
1890 the boys saved $443,344, while the girls saved $365,087, 

The Boston Home Journal, always attractive for its spice, sense, 
and sentiment has taken a long step in advance by the introduction 
of many new departments. Seven columns are devoted every 
Saturday to the best of social gossip. No other city can boast ro 
many and so good weekly socio-‘‘ politico’’-literary papers as 
Boston. W. Wallace Waugh is to be congratulated upon his suc- 
cess with the Home Journal. 

The average cost of educating each child in New York state is 
for the state at large, $26 42; for the towns $20.71; for the cities 
it is as follows: 

Lockport $54 20, 
Yonkers $52.47, 

Long Island City $41.27, 


Dunkirk $27.37, 
Troy $24.76, 
Binghamton $23.43, 


Schenectady $39 07, Ogdensburg $23.04, 
Rochester $34.22, Utica $23, 
Cohoes $33.79, Albany $22.45, 


New York $32.75, Syracuse $21 64, 


Brooklyn $32.25, Rome $21.01, 
Buffalo $30.96, Jamestown $22.02, 
Newberg $30.32, Elmira $22.02, 
Watertown $29.32, Oswego $18.43, 
Poughkeepsie $28.80, Hudson $14.40, 


Auburn $27.55, 
The entire school expense is $17,968,930. 








“EPITAPH” NO. 1, 


Here lies the body of Arithmetic, 
Whom the Profs. slew with a yard-stick ; 
The Earth was glad and Heaven was willin’, 


But the D—1 refused to take the villin. L. EB. L. 








THIS AND THAT. 


Pres. C. K. Adams of Cornell University is writing a Life of 
Columbus, 

Rosa Bonheur has refused $60,000 for her picture of threshing 
with oxen. 

Randolph Rogers, when a boy, showed his talent by carving 
curious cane heads. 

Mrs. Stanley wishes her husband to write his biography and 
stand for the House of Commons. 

The correspondence of the poet Cowper has been arranged, and 
is nearly ready for publication. 

Onida’s home in Florence is described as the most beautiful 
palace in that most beautiful city. 

Mrs. Annie Besant devotes her spare time to collecting parcels of 
clothing for the working women’s clubs. 

Kate Field’s Washington says that the brotherhood of man ia 
slowly but surely embracing the women. 

Signor Guiseppe Nicoloa of Chicago claims that he taught Patti 
to sing when she was a child of ten, living in that city. 

Abbas Bey, the new khedive of Egypt, will not become of age 
till next July. He speaks English, French, and German fluently, 

It is announced that Mrs. Humphrey Ward is about to deliver a 
course of lectures on the Life of Christ according to the Elsmerean 
standard. 

German authors have petitioned the Reichtag to afford them the 
protection in the United States now enjoyed by French, British, 
Belgian, and Swiss authors. 

It is said that the German author Von Mollhausen, now the 
imperial librarian of Germany, was once employed as a common 
laborer on a farm in Illinois, 

Black Beauty has been translated into Dutch, German, Swedish, 
and Italian; and Spanish, French, and Arabic, and probably Hin- 
dustani and Telugu editions, are soon to be issued. President 
Angell of the anti-cruelty society has pledged himself to send the 
book around the world. 


Apropos of the movement in England to form a ‘‘ Meredith So- 
ciety,’ for the study of George Meredith’s works, The Speaker 
suggests ‘‘that the members admire George Meredith in silence ; 
that the members shall write as much as they like about George 
Meredith and burn the writings without showing them to any one; 
that no publicity shall be given in any shape to the existence of the 
society ; and that the society shall not endeavor to exist as soon as 
it can.’ It was of Meredith that Oscar Wilde once uttered the 
following epigrammatic but unjust criticism : ‘‘ His style is chaos, 
illuminated by flashes of lightning; as a writer he has mastered 
everything except language; as a novelist, he can do everything 











It is 9 dull day that does not announce some leading professor of 


except tell a story; as an artist, he is everything except articulate,’’ 
—New York Tribune, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 
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PRATT INSTITUTE. 


The Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, founded in 1887 by 
the late Mr. Charles Pratt, has had a most extraordinary growth 
as an educational institation, especially when it is considered that 
no public dedication exercises were ever held, and that very little 
was done by the Founder to bring his work before the people. 
He simply erected a building, and then very quietly announced 
that students would be admitted within ite walls. The first class 
opened in October, 1887, and numbered 12 students. The regis- 
tration for last year was 3232. Mr, Pratt was a man of business, 
but for years he gave a great deal of thought to the study of 
edacational problems in this country and Earope. His untimely 


death last May was a great loss to the cause of education, yet he 
left nearly four million dollars in property and in endowments 
that the work might be continued and developed. More than this, 
he left the Institute in‘charge of his sons who are carrying out 
every known wish so far as lies in their power. 

The catalogue contains so many courses of study that it may 
occasion @ misunderstanding upon the part of those unaquainted 
with the breadth and scope of the Institute. The departments are 
known by different names and are as distinct as though occupying 
different buildings, yet they all unite in one harmonious whole. 
As time goes on the wisdom of the Founder is demonstrated more 
and more clearly, and it is marvellous that a man so engrossed in 
business could have developed a plan so unique, and of so high a 

rade. The institute meets the needs of many classes of pupils: 
hose who can give every day to study; those who can give but two 
or three sessions a week; aud those who can give evenings only. 
The Art Department numbers in its morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions, between 7(0 and 800 students. Over 100 students 
of the day classes come from other cities and states, and altogether 
20 states are represented in this department. One division which 
has perhaps attracted more attention than any other,—from people 
outside of the city, is the Normal Art Course for the training of 
teachers of drawing. Over 50 students from widely different sec- 
tions of the country are members of this class. Although but two 
classes have bsen graduated, 36 students have taken positions as 
teachers. The course is from two to four years according to the 
grade of work pursued. There are three Jarge classes in Applied 
Design, five classes in Mechanical Drawing, four in Architectaral 
_Drawing, two in Clay-Modeling, three in Wood-Carving, and two 
in Art Needlework. In additioe to all these, there isa Fine Arts 
Division in which, besides many classes in Cast Drawiog and 
Painting, there are also seven classes in Life Drawing. Altogether 
there are 45 classes in the Art Dapartment. 

The department of Mechanic Arts and Sciences, embraces a 
great many classes in Science, Technology, Electricity, Wood-work, 
Metal-work, etc., and the rooms are used by morning, afternoon, 
and evening students. No manual training school in the country 
has so fine an equipment of machinery and everything needful to 
enable teachers to give the very best instruction. 

The department of Domestic Arts and Sciences, another distinct 
school in itself, embraces Sewing, in all its various divisions, Dress- 
makiog, Millinery, etc., also Cooking, Hygiene and Household 
Economy. A normal course jin Cooking is one of its important 
features. Altogether, the Domestic Science Department numbers 
at present 1019 stadente. 

he Technical High School Department would be called a Man- 
ual Training School elsewhere. One division is for boys and one 
for girls. Although its class-rooms are in a separate building, the 
students are peculiarly fortunate in location, for in addition to the 
atady of Science, Mathematics, ¢ Literature, etc., their Manual 
Training and Drawing are carried out in the departments already 
named. They are thus brought in contact with a much better clase 
of work, and have a far better equipment than can be found in the 
ordinary Manual Training School. 

The department of Commerce, another school, affords instruc- 
tion in Stenography and Typewriting, Book-keeping, Penmanship, 
Spanish, etc. In addition to these departments, there is the 
Froebel Academy for which a new building will soon be constructed 
to embrace grades from the kindergarten to the high school. The 
Kindergarten Training School for the training of teachers will also 
form 9n important feature of this work. 

The very large, free, Pablic Library connected with the Institute 
offers ite books to any one in Brooklyn, and about 15,000 people 
have membership cards. The circulation last year was 146,852 
The Reference department is unusually strong, and the training 
classes for librarians are becoming well known to the public. It 
will be seen, therefore, that a etudent coming to any one depart- 
ment in the Pratt Institute has a chance to become intimate with 
the work of other departments. The excellent Library, Reference 
Room, and Art Reference division, are at the disposal of every 
student, and the Museum is always open for study. Students 
wishing to give more time than required ia an ordinary course, may 
enter additional classes at other sessions, that is, a student in the 
morning class may jin some of the afternoon or evening sessions, 
and thus do doable work. At present four large buildings contain- 
ing nearly three acres of floor space are devoted to olase-room 
purposes, and a new building 120 feet by 175 feet, several stories in 
height, is about to be constructed for the special purpose of 
furthering the work of the Fine Arts, Libraries, and Museum, 


—_—o— 


FAREWELL TO CORSETS AND GARTERS, 


Not long ago Miss Helen M. Cole assumed charge of the ‘‘ Phys- 
ical Calture Department ’’ of the State Normal School at Balti- 
more, and established a rule that no girl should take part in the 
exercises unless she discarded her corseta and gartere. Health 


waiste and elastic stocking supporters were put on by the demurring 

pupils, Bat the rule soon became popular, and now the girls of 

om panne in + ge have of their own sweet will given up 
© proscri articles, never wearing them as t 

home, school, or outdoor dress. , oa 


_— Oo 


SCHOOL HEALTH OFFICERS. 

In your issue for Deo. 3, '91, you call attention to the need of 
*‘achool health officers.”” Permit me to send you the words in 
which the State Board of Health of Pennsylvania addresses the 
school authorities of their state : 


2 In the ideal state, each school will have its own health officers, 
who will look after the constraction, warming, ventilating, and 


¢ 


ne : : ‘1 
lighting of the school building. He will also examine each pupi 
at prot periods, and will have a general oversight of the a? 4 
condition of the school buildings and the health of each pupil. He 
may propose sanitary rules to boards and give teachers instruction 
in hygiene. It is earnestly arged upon boards of control that these 


d set to work at the earliest practicable 
ae” a Geo. G. GROFF. 


—————- 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Isittrue that T. A. Edison was once & journalist ? 
QUERIST. 


— To “W.8.: Aunt Phillis’s Cabin, by Mra, Eastman (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.). M. 


— In ‘ Queries and Answers’’ of JOURNAL of Jan. 21, it is 
stated that Richard Grant White said a Shakespeare: Club could 
not be continued for a longer tims than four or five years in New 
York. That may ba, but it was my privilege some two years ago 
to attend a meeting of a Shakespsare Clab in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


which had met regularly for fifteen years. 
C. C. Rounps, Plymouth, N. H. 


In “Conference with Teachers” (JOURNAL of Jan. 20), Mr. 
Winship says, ‘‘ Teachers must know the subjects they teach.’’ 
This was in answer to a query, and no better answer can be given. 
But as we have the old motto, Homines discient dum docent,—‘‘ Men 
learn while they teach,’’—and all teachers fiad that they learn 
more rapidly after they begin to teach than ever before, can any 
one tell us to what extent the preparatory education mast be carried 
to leave room for the application of the old classic motto. R. L. P. 


— Where can I get information of the United States Ravenue 
Marine ? i? ef 

See Harper's Weekly for Jan. 6,’92, for exhaustive article on 
the Revenue Marine. 


— How large an endowment has the library baildiag of Pitte- 
bargh, given by Andrew Carnegie ? JAMES F 

This was endowed by Mr. Carnezie with a fund, the annnal 
income of which,—fifty thousand dollars, —is to be expended in the 
purchase of works of art for the permanent collection. 





— There are two copper kettles of the same weight and shape; 
one is made of metal twice as thick as the other. If the one of 
thicker metal holds a gallon, what will the other hold ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Similar surfaces are as the squares of their homologous lines. 
Similar solids are as the cubes of their homologous lines. 
The inner surface of the one } as thick, is to that of the other as 
1: 2. The homologous lines of the two kettles are as 
\ 1: \ 2=1: \ 2 
The capacity of smaller to larger is as 
18; (¥2)? = 1: J8 =e1: 283— Ans, 2.83— gallon. 
W. F. BRADBURY. 








LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.—Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 

and fall instructions for revision of the exercises, | 
Lesson XVII. 

The sixteen lessons have pretty well set forth the facts of Vola- 
piik grammar, and those who have carefully followed them should 
now be able to write the language so as to be intelligible in it to 
people of all nations. Facility in using the language must come 
from practice, and it is earnestly recommended to all students to 
systematically follow correspondence. Those who wish names 
and addresses of persons willing to correspond with them can ob- 
tain them from those who have revised their exercises daring the 
lesson-course. 

One important caution is given. In ‘translating anaylze your 
English and translate the sense, for in all languages there are neces- 
essary and also conventional or idiomatic phrases, and the literal 
translation of the latter will not convey the idea intended. Thus 
if one wishes to write what is expressad in English by J shull be on 
hand, one must translate the sense of on hand, not the words, and 
his translation will be J shall be present. If he wrote Obinod su nam, 
an English Volapiikist would laugh at it and a Chinese Volapiikist 
would not know what it meant; but if he wrote Obinobd plisenik, or 
Obinod us, every Volapiikist would undarstand it for what it ws 
intended to mean. 

Proper names are written unchanged, and their genitive is ex 
pressed by the prefix de, their datives by the prefix ai. 

VOCABULARY, 

Verbs. 
Dalon, to permit. 
Lonén, to belong to. 





Nouns, 
Bap, humbleness. 
Giilod, pleasure. 


Adverbs. 
Fe, certainly. 
V6ao, formerly, 


pe _ age to hallow. Tino, then, 
ain, flecce. Sik6n, to h. Toto 
Ledom, palace. Tevon, to pea Talon staoebens, 
Liiim, lamb, 
Nif, snow. Preposition, 
Smiil, smile. ‘ 
Siil, skies, heaven. Bevii, amid. 
Top, place. 
Viet, whiteness. 
Vol, world. 
EXERCISES, 


Asibinom yéno liim: 
: Al Mary alénom, 
ain oma go vietik No li a 
As nif fe &binom. ‘aaa 
The de 
vil aoe the usual order of construction is permitted in 
’Mid pleasnres and palaces thou 
( gh we m 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home. 


Mary ii!éfom liami, 
Alim iisagom so. 





A smile from the skies seem to hallow us there 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

“ng to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
Ph py beter! aoe of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. } 








Pur Pocket Lisrary OF EnouisH Lireratore. 
Tales of Mystery, Edited by George Saintebury. New York: 
Mocmillan & Co. 319 pp, 5$ x4}. Price, $1 00. 

For several years we have been informed with more or less regu- 
larity of the unprecedented namber of new books which overwhelm 
that long suffering peraon ‘‘ the literary critic.” In fact, this re- 
mark came to be as tiresome as the larger part of the new books. 
Bat it bas had its effect, and few can have failed to notice the in- 
creasing proportion of reissues of old books, —more books, it is trae, 
but still there are no contemporary authors to feel grieved if the 
critic happens to be sick. This new series which the Messrs. Mac- 
millan have projected, is to include, so far as now announced, 
pocket volames of Political Verse, Defoe’s; Minor Novels, Politi- 
cal Pamphlets, Seventeenth Centary Lyrics, aod Elizabethan Jaco- 
bean Pamphlets, besides this initial volume. It is to be ‘a collec- 
tion partly of extracts from long books, partly of short pieces by 
the same writer on the same subject, or of the same class.” The 
series is to be edited by George Saintsbury, that patron saint of 
many young lovers and students of literature. His name ensures 
that the series will be of great worth to the student. He does not 
aim, jadging from this volume at presenting only that which is of 
superior excellence, bat rather gives the student or critic something 
with which to compare the productions of a century and so ago with 
those of the present. He has, of course, selected the most read- 
able, because these should be considered by the faithful as the most 
characteristic portions of the books or authors represented. These 
“Tales of Mystery’? are selected from the works of Anne Rad- 
cliffe, whose name is tolerably familiar, and some might remem- 
ber afterwards ‘‘ The Castle of Udolpho,’’ ‘‘ Monk Lewis and 
Maturin.’”? Mr. Saintsbury finds in each of them some evidence of 
genius, which we are willing to take on faith, the alternative being 
a four volume tale, in which (Melmott) a Spaniard, relates a story 
from Vol. I., page 182, to Vol. IV., page 30. There are many rea- 
sons why the generation or more in which this genus of literature 
held the public captive is worthy of study. It was the precursor 
of that far better period, when Dickens, Thackeray, and pre-emi- 
nently Scott, held the English reading world. Indeed Scott him- 
zelf was at one time a devotee of this school, though fortunately his 
recovery was rapid and complete. This initial volame promises a 
series which, in itself interesting and valuable, will become essential 
to every student of English literature, especially to the great ma- 
jority, who have neither time, opportunity, por patience to wade 
a the masses of which Mr. Saintsbury promises us the 
essentials. 


Tue History anp Science or Epucation. By Wil- 
liam S. Shoup, MS. New York: American Book Company. 
Pp. 315. Price, $1.00. 

The demand for a textbook upon the history and science of edu- 
cation, adapted to institutes, normal schools, reading circles, and 
teachers’ home study, has never been so keenly felt as during the 
past year ortwo. Compayré’s “ History of Education ’’ covers in 
an admirable manner so much of the history of education as is his- 
toric, and Boone’s ‘‘ History of Education in the United States’’ is 
one of the ideal books from every standpoint, and while there is no 
companion piece for the science of education, there are several 
fairly good treatises. 

Many schools have not time for three separate courses, and many 
teachers do not feel as though they could take the time for the study 
of three books, while they want immediate knowledge of al! three 
subjects. Here is a book that meets the case exactly. It is a con- 
cise, clear, ** stadyable’’ presentation of historic history, of modern 
history, with a substantial glance at the development of the science 
of education. + 

The chapters are short, and each closes with an analysis by which 
~ — or home student can test what he knows of what he 

as read. 


Tue Srory or THE Fiuisusters. By James Jeffrey 
Roshe ; to which ie added the Life of Colonel David Crockett. 
Illustrated ; London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: Macwillan 
& Co, 373 pp. 8$x 6. Price, $1 50. 

The position of Mr. Roche as an historian is a new one, as up to 
this time he has been known as a poet and biographer. ‘‘ The 
Story of the Filibusters”’ amply proves his skill in this new direc- 
tion, and his patience and accuracy in research has given the first 
complete and authentic account of one of the most curious and 
important events in American history. 

To the younger generation, the name “ filibuster’ suggests 
nothing beyond ite signification of a political adventure, but to 
older people it will at once bring up reminiscences of the famous 
William Walker and his strange freebooters’ expedition to 
Nicaragua which occurred during the decade from 1850 to 1860 
jast before the breaking out of the Civil War. 

Mr. Roche is not content with giving Walker’s story alone, but 
goes back in tracing the history of filibusterism as far as the 
eenanene of the bold and lawless Vikings of the Northland. 
on records of Cortez in Mexico, Lopez in Caba, Miranda in 
: wr zue'a, and Travis, Bowie and Crockett in Texas are all related 

rielly ag a preparation for the better understanding of the last and 
greatest of these expeditions which history contains, which is at 

Pay of romance, adventure and tragedy. ‘The narrative of 

a illiam Walker's attempt to establish a powerful slave empire in 
entral America of which he should be the head and which should 

— become a part of the Union, his successful and frustrated 

sel — for self glory, his weakening cause and his overthrow and 

miserable death, is told by Mr. Roche in a vivid and impressive 
way which makes it of the deepest interest both to those who now 

-_ the story for the first time and to those to whom it was a 

ining reality in the heated anti-bellum days of slavery. 

e work includes the well-known autobiography of that 


intrepid soldier hero and pioneer, Davi I 
somewhat abridged from the pS ay ee See bee aoe 


Sirk Witi1Am JoHNsoN AND f 
regen Biles Griffis. oUF TOE ee ” 
HOMAS HOOKER: PREACHER, FOUNDER, AND DEM 
: , OCRAT. 
By Neer Leon Walker. Makers of American Series. New 
aoe Dodd, Mead, & Co. Cloth, 75 cents, 
x c a. whose name is so intimately connected with works on 
. A te : fe and art, appears to equally great advantage as an 
pe n historian and biographer. He is especially fitted to tell 
-whnany Ky, Sir William Johnson the hero of the Mohawk Valley, 
ws wing Most ha that locality a number of years, becoming well 
a =e : @ local traditions, and thoroughly familiar with the 
=f ite famous resident. This knowledge has enabled Mr. 
8 to write con amore and to make his book one of exceptional 





Which, search the world over, is ne'er found elsewhere. 





interest in a series which aro of r ; 
+s - ecognized and ‘ 
In writiug the life of Thomas Hooker, tbe founder “of “the 
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Connecticut colony, Mr. Walker has had a much harder task 
than most of the other biographers in this series, inasmuch as he 
has had an unusually small amount of material from which to draw. 
It is surprising that-in almost the entire absence of contempor 
letters, diaries, portraits, or writings of any kind in the Connecticut 
annals, Mr. Walker should have been able to bind the slight and 
scattered threads into so firm and cotinected an account. ‘The life 
of Thomas Hooker is one of great interest, and his biography is a 
worthy number in a worthy series. 


By Albert Sorel. Translated by 
Fanny Hale Gardiner. ‘‘The Great Writers.’ Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. 262 pp. $1.00. 
This study of Madame de Stsél is hardly what would be expected 

from the title of the series in which it appears. Albert Sorel ‘‘ of 

the Institute,’ presente, nevertheless, a far more eatisfactory view 
of the woman, Germaine Necker-Staél, than a simple account of 
her writings would give. In studying the woman in her relation to 
the life and world in which she moved, which in good part she 
made, we get the best point of view from which to study her writ- 
ings. No one ever put his or her own life more completely into 
writings. Everything Madame de Staél wrote was the expression 
of her feelings, finding an outlet through the finger-tips. M. Sorel 
by no means neglects the literature, but it is the life and world 
which he takes, as giving the best explanation and commentary on 
the literature. The closing chapter upon her inflaence on pos- 
terity, possibly goes too far, yet every student of French literature 
must acknowledge that all succeeding writers in France have owed 
much, both of inspiration and guidance, to this remarkable person- 
ality who, “ planted between two great ages, seems the last flower of 
beat which is about to close and the first seed of that which is to 
D. 





MADAME DE STAEL. 


THe Lover's YeAR-Book or Porrry. By Horace 
Parker Chandler. Volume I., January to Jane. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 169 pp., white cloth, gilt. $1.50. 
Mankind has always loved a Jover, and since the foundation of 

poetry love has been the inexhaustible subject which has inspired a 

great part of its most exquisite gems. The collection of such 

pieces in the form of a year book, or an arrangement for every day 
in the year is, however, something quite novel and pleasiog. In 
making his selection Mr, Chandler has drawn impartially from 
ancient and modern verse, and has exhibited a singularly refined 
taste in culling what is choicest and best in poetic literature. With 
a binding as delicate and attractive as the text, nothing prettier for 
a wedding or betrothal remembrance can be imagined. 


Cross Roaps, or JIsaspen Atison’s History. 
Mary Halloway. Philadelphia: S 8. Union. Price, $1.15. 
‘* Cross Roads’’ is an interesting story of a young school teacher 

whose pathway turns sharply from joy to sorrow, from jarkness to 

light, a3 @ cross road abruptly changes the course of a journey. It 
has but little of the usual Sunday school flavor but is at the same 
time full of helpful lessons leading onward and upward. 


By 


Ruskin’s QUEEN OF THE ArR, first published in 1869, 
is now issued in the Brantwood Edition, of which the type, paper, 
and binding have been personally selected by Mr. Ruskin. These 
studies of the old Greek myths of cloud and sunshine in their rela- 
tion to the religion of the Greeks, and in their moral and spiritual 
significance contain some of the author’s finest work. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton uf Cambridge, Mase., has supplied an interesting and 
scholarly introduction. Published by Charles E. Merrill & Co., 
New York. Cloth, $1 50. 


Rosert Porter Keep of the Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy, has issued through Ginn & Company, an entirely revised 
edition from new plates, of his ‘“‘ Essential Use of the Moods in 
Greek and Latin,’’ set forth in parallel arrangement. The value 
of the pampblet is very much increased by constant references to 
the standard Latin and Greek grammars in general use. 


Tue Crisis In Morats. By James Thompeon Bixby. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 315 pp. Price, $1.00. (Editorial 
reference on page 88). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Shorthand and Typewriting; by D. McKillop; price, 40 cents—— 
Practical Tspewriting; by Bates Torrey; price, $1.00. New York: 
Fowler & Weils Co. 

Classical Poems; by Wm. E. Baily. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co 

One Hundred Parlor Games; price, 25 cents. | nem Ay Ford Pub. Co. 

A Daughter of Heth; by Wm. Black——The Marquis of Salisbury; 
by H. D. Traill——A Homeric Dictionary, based upon the German of 
Dr. Georg Autenrieth —— Tess of the D’Urbervillies; by Thomas 
Hardy—— Letters of Field Marshall Count Helmuth Von Moltke; 
translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. New York: Harper 


& Bros. 

Brown’s Popular Speaker No. 1; price, 25 cents. St, Louis: I. H. 
Brown & Co. 

The Popular Educational Dissected Map of the United States and 
Territories. Philadelphia: M. Willard Hickey. 


The Retreat of The Ten Thousand; by Prof. C. Witt. New York: 
Lor gmans, Green & Co. 
The Wild Kose of Gross-Stauffen. New York: Worthington Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue: Tufts College. Wesleyan University. 

Reports: New York Department of Public Instruction—Iowa State 
Report—Chester, Penn —Steelton, Penn.—West Chester, Penn.—Som 
erset County, Penn.--Board of School Visitors, of Hartford, Ct. 

Address of Andrew 8 Draper before the Western State Teachers’ 
Association. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 
ee and Elected; by T. J. Williamson. New York: 77 Bible 

ouse. 

Annual Report of U. 8. Postmaster-General—Schedule of Ex1mina- 
tions on Departmental Railway Mail and Indian Services, 1892—His- 
tory of Higher Education in Michigan; by Andrew C. McLaughlin— 
Sanitary Conditions for Schoolhouses; by Albert P. Marble—Rules 
for a Dictionary Catalogue; by Charles A. Cutter—Promotions and 
Examinations in Gradea Schools; by Emerson E. White—Rise and 
Growth of the Normal School Idea in the United States—Index of 
Publications U. 8. Bureau of Education, 1867-1890— Washington: Gov 
ernment Printing Offce—Church and State in New England; by Paul 
E. Lauer, AM. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
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IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Des Moines, Dec. 29-31, 1891, was pronounced 
one of the active ones in its history. It opened with the meeting of 
the Educational Council, presided over by Sapt. H. Sabin, who fre- 
quently enriched the discussions by well-chosen and expressive 
thoughts. In the afternoon, before the close of the meeting, he 
called Dr. King to the chair, and in touching remarks bade the 
council a kind farewell as its « fficial head. 


In the Council. 

The committee to report on ‘‘ How shall we Diminish the Waste 
in our Present School System in Graded and High School Work ? ”’ 
presented the following questions: How much does the average 
pupil know when admitted to the high school ? In order to acquire 
this knowledge, what work, if any, now done in the graded school, 
may be entirely omitted? What work now given a special place 
in the course of study can be as well obtaiaed incidentally ? Can 
the average pupil be trained to do work independently of the teacher 
at an earlier period than this now is accomplished ? If so, how 
much may this be made to count in the rapidity of his progress ? 
How much does the average graduate from the high school know 
upon the completion of a high school course of four years in Jan- 
guage, science, literature, mathematics ? In order to acqaire this 
knowledge, what work, if any, now done in the high school, may 
be omitted ? To what extent can the time necessary for acq airing 
that knowledge, which consists largely of facts, be shortened ? 
What other suggestions can you make bearing upon upon this 
subject. 
‘The report and discussion on ‘‘ What should Precede the 
American University ?’’ advanced the substance of the following : 
It is assumed that the American university is a cluster of special 
and professional schools whose center and pith is a body of grada- 
ate etudents prepared by previous discipline for investigation in all 
the lines of liberal learning and supplied with the appliances need- 
ful for this work. 
Two steps precedent to the proper development of this system are 
suggested. 
1, The evolution of a national and consistent system. Each 
grade of schools to cultivate its own well defiaed field with a mini- 
mum of overlapping and depletion of work. The assumption of 
real university work by the universities, and the acceptance of the 
second place by the colleges with such adaptations in requirements 
for admission and courses of study that all greduates of reputable 
high schools shall ba admitted to their privileges. 
2. The proper development of the universities ss well as the best 
interests of education would be promoted by a réduction in the re- 
quirements for sdmi:sion to colleges established when the university 
formed no part of the educational system. 
The report on the subject, ‘‘ Shall we make Utilitarian Kuaowl- 
edge, or General Culture the Objective Point in Edacation ?”’ says 
that daring the primary stage the objactive point which the teacher 
aime at is utilitarian exclusively; during the secondary stage it is to 
some extent utilitarian, but not entirely so, while in the stage of 
higher edacation it is wholly culture. 
The committee to report on “ The Library, for Teachers, for 
Papils, for the Pablic,’’ say that a school library should be con- 
venient of access both as to location and hours; may embrace a 
branch of the public or town library; and should be in charge of a 
paid librarian. The librarian should be one of the teachers, one 
of the pupils, or a teacher aided by pupils. Money for library 
may be raised by appropriation from the board of education; a 
voluntary tax on pupils; entertainments, or admission fee to grad- 
uation exercises. Abuse of library privileges, violation of rules, 
must forfeit all rights. Careless and indifferent pupils must be 
reached. In the selection of books preference should be given to 
American authors. A good school library need not be a large 
library. 
A teacher's library should be carefully selected. Books should 
be put into the hands of the teacher. The teacher must be famil- 
iar with the school library in order to direct ita use. The library 
should be a source of supply in the teacher’s daily preparation for 
class work, as well as a means of entertainment and culture. 
The public or town library should be selected with more latitude 
than a school library; it may aid the echool library; it should 
awaken higher thoughts and stir to nobler actions. District and 
ward libraries were advocated; county superintendents reported 
that a good work is began in forming district school libraries. 
The General Association. 


Prof, H. H. Freer, of Cornell College, in his president’s address, 
which was broad, clear, and decided, touched on many points in the 
education of the state that needed the dust removed. It will ever 
be remembered as one of the strongest president’s addresses in the 
history of the association. 

Prof. C. M. Grambling, of Mt. Pleasant, in his paper on ‘‘ The 
Home and the School ; how far, and for what, is each responsible in 
the education of the child ?’’ took the side of the school. He said 
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The discussion following was led by Superintendent Rogers of 
Marshalltown and participated in by numerous others. The main 
point of dispute for a time was upon the tenet of Professor 
Grambling in regard to excluding of the Bible. Iowa laws permit 
the reading of the Bible, and from the discussion it is judged that 
few schools will begin without a morning lesson from the Bible. 

General enthusiasm was expressed when Superintendent Sabin 
called out Dr. A. S. Draper. He was from a state which for fifty 
years had had a Jaw which prevented the reading of the Bible in 
the schools where objections are made. It was read though in half 
of the schools. There is a great, mighty, religious denomination 
which objects to the scriptural reading and so I must stop and 
think. If they are moved by a conscientious purpose, L am bound 
to respect that purpose. He believed that the Christian religion 
was the basis of moral growth, but there must be harmony of 
thought to carry it forward. 


In the Elementary and Graded Department. 


The first paper was on ‘‘A Continavuns Course of Stady,’’ by 
Supt. A. W. Siuart of Ottumwa, in which he presented the fol- 
lowing points: The departments of our school system are not well 
defined ; the result in some cases is an overlapping and in others a 
gp; ® continuous course, one without breaks either in develop- 
ment or in knowledge acquired is desirable; it should tend to de- 
velop all the faculties during the whole school period and not one 
set of faculties at one period and another at an other. 

The present course consists of too many systems; pupils are too 
frequently transferred from one teacher to another; there is a dis- 
continuousness between the high school and the college. The dif- 
ticulty should not be adjasted by having a separate course for 
those who are to go to college. What a high school should be 
depeads upon what a pupil properly trained can do rather than 
upon any preconceived idea of what such school ought to be. A 
continuous course requires that the elementary branches be ex- 
tended upward in the high echool and the high school branches 
downward into the elementary school. The result would be a bet- 
ter education and a shortening of the school period. 

“The Use and Abuse of the Blackboard,’ by Miss Ella Malone 
of Des Moines was sparkling and refreshing,—old-timers wanted 
to stop their ears. 

Supt. E. E. Coleman of Le Mars, in presenting ‘‘ What We Can 
Do for Our Grammar Schools,’’ strack a popular chord. He said 
‘* the grammar school should cease to be a source of pin-money 
for uninformed girls, or respectable asylums for clamoring ineffi- 
ciente.”’ Mr. Coleman made an earnest plea that the grammar 
grades should receive as thoughtful attention as the primary and 
high school grades, 


Secondary Department. 


‘Should Instruction in the Normal School be Exclusively Pro- 
fessional ?’’ a paper by Prof. W. O. Riddell of Woodbine, took the 
ground that it is an impossibility to carry ont exclusively profes- 
sional training in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Professor Hirsch of Le Mars led in a strong discussion. Miss 
Helen Clute of Cedar Falls took decided ground in favor of ‘‘ Spec- 
ializad Instruction inthe High School.’’ After a. general discus- 
sion it was found all agreed with Miss Clute. 


City Superintendents and Principals’ Section. 


Supt. Wm. Wilcox of Mason City read a thoughtful and suggest- 
ive paper on ‘‘ Where shall we Look for Teachers for our Graded 
Schools ? ’”’ 

‘*The Clerical Work of the Superintendent,’’ as presented by 
Prin. M. A. Reed of Wocdbine, suggested only as the principles of 
the organization of labor are recogniz:d and applied in the work of 
teaching can we look for progress. The practical wisdom of the 
business man must be seen in the work of ithe school. 

Supt. Sherman Yates then followed in the dizcussion of this paper, 
with which he did not fully agree. 


College Department. 


The paper on ‘‘ Educational Value of the Study of Science,’’ by 
Prof. 8. C. Hainer of Ames, was well discussed by a number of 
members, led by Prof. A. H. Conrad of Fairfield. 

Prof. G. A. Gates of Iowa College presented a paper on ‘‘ Is 
there Need of a Reorganization of Higher Education in America ?”’ 
Th: paper and discussion were in the affi:mative. 

A committee appointed by a special meeting of college men last 
June, according to their instructions, presented a report ia which 
they recommended : 

1. That after 1893 the membership in this sec!ion, in accordance 
with the resolution of last Jane, be confined to colleges whose terms 
of admission to the freshman class require three full years of prepa- 
ration beyond the common branches, and whose bachelor degrees 
are given only at the end of a four years’ college course. 

2. That a standing committee be appointed to report on the eli- 
gibility of colleges to membership on these terms. 

3. That the institutiors represented in this section do not grant 
the degree of Ph. D. 

4. That the degree of A.M. in course be given only for one-year 
post-graduate residence and advanced study, or for not less than 
three years’ study in absentia under the direction of the faculty, with 
examinations at the college. 





that the argument that it is the highest duty of the state to deter- 
mine what makes good citizenship and to take such measures as 
will produce this. The course of Wm. II., of Germany in requir- 
ing among his people a thorough study of the German literatare 
and history in the schuols was approved, and the conclusion made 
that a similar course of study for American pupils would be wise. 
The constitution should be familiar to all. Edacation should be 
made compulsory, and every effort should be made to co-ordinate 
the work of all the public schools and to fashion them into sympa- 
thy for each other. The chasm between the high schools and the 
state university and colleges should be constantly reduced. Under 
all the circumstances it would seem best to completely secularize 
the schools, and leave for the home and the church the religious 
training. 

Supt. S. F. Fiester spoke on behalf of the home, and said the 
child receives its education through the world, the school, and the 
home, the latter going deeper into his physical, mental, and moral 
nature than either of the others. There is a key to every heart. 
It is haman sympathy and the home holds the key. 





relation of the kindergarten and the primary. 


The Primary Section. 


The paper by Miss Kate E. Palmer of Oskaloosa, on ‘‘ Hand 
work in the Primary School,’’ treated, among other topics, of th® 
She did not believe 
in combining the two in one school, but favored both in their place, 
—the kindergarten to prepare for the other. Her paper was heart- 
ily indorsed by the representative teachers cf the state. 

*© The Icdividual in Primary Teaching,’’ by Mrs. E. C. Farrand of 
Davenport, contained +xcellent ideas well presented. The paper 
‘*on “ Literature for Piimary Paopils,’ by Miss Clara Banks of 
Kooxville awakened a most pleasant and spirited discussion. 

‘* The First Four Years of School Life,’’ as presented in a paper 
by Supt. A. W. Stuart of Ottumwa, bas many encouragements and 
mistakes. Among other points, he made the following : 

The child’s soul and body are both imperfectly developed at the 
beginning of echool life. 

The harmonious development cf all the child’s powers is the chief 
aim of education. 

Development may be carricd on by either one of two plans: By 





BRIEFER COURSE 


OF ° 
JAMES’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 12mo, pp. 478. 
Teacher's Price, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 
This work is an abridgment and rewriting (two fifths of the vol- 
ume is either new or rewritten) by Prof. James of his * Principles of 
Psychology,” and has been prepared as more directly available for 
the class room than the larger book. 


The Book to Review W. ith 


is the New Arithmetic. It is full of good 
review work,—drill work in abundance ; 








regular text. Sample copy, postpaid, 75 cts. 
We have just issued a new primary Arithme 
worth your seeing. Sample copy sent for 25 cents 





HENRY HOLT & O©O., New York. 





is good for grammar school reviews and for children too you 
for high school reviews which need emphasis of business principles. 
But the fact is if you use it to review with this year, you will want to use it next year as your 


DD, C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset St, Boston, 


problems short, practical, business like ; 
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ivin cial training to the weaker powers and little to the 
ae make the an equal (symmetrical development) ; by 
giving about the same attention to each of the powers, so that rela- 
tively they should remain unchanged (harmonious development). 
Professor McBride of the State University, one of the commis- 
sioners to the World’s Fair at New Orleans, gave valuable sugges- 
tions to Iowa educators in reference to ‘‘ The Iowa School Exhibit 
at the Columbian Exhibition.’”’ Professor Peabody, with maps 
and charts, occupied an hour most profitably to the members in ex- 
plaining plans of preparation and arrangement of work, 


County Superintendent’s Department. . 

The first question—‘ Closer Relations of County Superintend- 
ents,’ was presented formally by Superintendents Carr of Web- 
ster, and Phillips of Wapello. The discussion soon led to question 
of educational qualification for the county superintendent; what 
should be made the basis of a teacher’s certificate; how to manip- 
ulate a legislature, and of what value the state certificate may 
prove to a nominee in a political campaign for the county superin- 
tendency. A very unexpected turn of affairs was given at this 
point by the pronounced advocacy of ‘‘ experience ’’as more than & 
third part of the requirements of a teacher's certificate, ability, and 
success. Then it was stated that some county superintendents had 
had no experience as teachers and an excited call was made for 
such to stand. One lone woman stood and was counted. An ed- 
ucational and experience qualification was endorsed by all. 

‘Needed School Legislation,” by Supt. W. J. Baldwin of 
Johnson was a paper full of wise suggestions. Supt. H. Sabin 
reported in favor of the state educational exhibit at the Columbian 
exhibition. 

Personals. 

Dr. A. S. Draper’s address on *‘ The Pablic School System and 
General Education,’’ was broad and scholarly. It appeared in the 
JOURNAL of Jan. 7. : 

Frequent complimentary remarks and landatory resolutions 
were passed on the efficient service of retiring State Supt. Hon. 
Henry Sabin. 

The classes in physical culture presented by Miss R. Anna 
Morris of the West Des Moines echools, and by Miss Carrie Byers 
of Highland Park Normal College gave exercises which reflected 
credit on the instructore. 

The addrees of welcome, by Geo. H. Lewis, Eeq., strong, hearty, 
and refined, showed the scholarship of the speaker, and was re- 
sponded to by Prof. L. F. Parker of Iowa College, Grinnell, in 
his sparkling and happy way which made all feel glad to be of the 
number of Iowa educators. 

The singing by the pupils of Mre. Alice Queal teacher of music 
in East Des Moines schools was a credit to teachers and pupils. 


Penmanship Department. 

‘* Drawing, a Factor of the New Education,’’ by Miss Etta M. 
Budd of Indianola, and ‘‘ Drawing in Public Schools; What it In- 
cludes and How it Should be Taught,’’ by Miss C. E. Foster, 
were thoroughly discussed by the members, among them Professors 
Pierce, Jennings, Slinker, Fogg, Stolebarger, and Hoff, and 
Misses Boyd, Pott. 

Notes. 

The Iowa Pupils’ Reading Circle report was made by See. G. I. 
Miller of Boone. It was indorsed and adopted and the committees 
continued. The work for the boys and girls’ reading will be con- 
tinued and extended. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Reading Circle Board reported that 
4,000 teachers have received certificates for the completion of last 
year’s work, and that 7,500 are enrolled as reading members for 
this year, 

Officers Elected for 1892. 

President—T. H. Haeker, Franklin County. 

Vice-Presidents—Prin. H. A. Kinney of Woodbine, Prin. Miss 
Abbie Abbott of Cedar Rapids, and Supt. H. B. Larabee of Creston. 

Secretary—Prof. Chandler F. Pierce, Keokuk. 

Treasurer—Supt. D. W. Lewis, Washington. 

Member of Executive Com.—Prof. D.S. Wright of Cedar Falls. 

Members of Educational Cc uncil—Sapts. Wm. Wilcox of Mason 
City and F. B, Cooper of Des Moines. 

The Academy of Science. 

This is a large and growing society composed of the represent- 
ative ecientific men of the state, with honorary and corresponding 
members from other states. 

This meeting was characterized by the presentation of papers of 
great merit and discussions that were spirited and generally partici- 
pated in. 

The Woman’s Round Table. 

During the holiday meeting in Des Moines, the Woman’s Round 
Table, among other reeolutions, adopted the following : 

_ Resolved, That the subject “ Social Purity” be thoroughly discussed 
in the different districts in the last meeting preceding the next annual 
meeting. 

The following cfficers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident— Miss Georgia Warwick; Treasurer—Miss Clara Tate; Sec- 
retary—Miss McHenry; Executive Com.—Miss Tate (chairman), 
Mies Flora Patterson, Miss Ensign. 


WASHINGTON. 


The fourth annual session of the Washington S. T. A. was re- 
markable for its numbers, for its professional enthusiasm, and for 
the acumen and dignity of the papers and discussions. 

The city of Fairhaven took the best of care of the convention, 
and its daily paper, The Terald, surrendered its columns to the 
schoolmaster and his erudite discussions. The Hotel Fairhaven, 





an elegant home for ‘travelers, was filled from “‘ turret to —_ 
tion stone’ with guests who will long remember the good cheer 
and the friendly visita in the lobby with fellow workers from the 
various sections of the state. In this new progressive atate the 
achoolmaster haa never had opportunity to fraternize. From this 
meeting have gone forth an acquaintance and understandirg that 
will vastly accelerate our educational progress. It was indeed a 
state convention of teachers, a program worthy the name and 
“The annual address of President Bemiss, in thought and - 
livery, was worthy a place on any lecture platform and struck the 
he whole program. 
«Thee vt nein were held, being our first attempt at 
specialization in association work. Many of us were doubtful as 
to the wisdom of this venture, but we are glad to acknowledge 
that we bad mistaken the professional zeal and ability of the teach- 
hington. $ ' 
ag pt etyee school section, Prin. John D. Atkinson of Seattle, 
sketched the school principal and mixed the ideal with the real in 
such proportions as to make his address practical and inepiring. 
Four attainable abilities mark the successful principal or teacher, 
namely : Intellectual, executive, physical, and moral ability. Mrs. 
Eric Edward Rosling of Tacoma, late of the Boston schools, read 
a paper on the Ling system of physical culture which elicited warm 
interest and bright discussion. Miss Linsner of Spokane, sub- 
mitted a well written paper on drawing. ; ; 

The section devoted to secondary education sustained an able 
program. John W. Heston, principle of the Seattle High School, 
spoke on the ‘* Purposes of Secondary Schools’’ Secondary 
schools are hard to define. They differ so much in organization 
and scope of work, both here and abroad. The United States 
commissioner of education classifies under this all academies, high, 
and preparatory schools, all seminaries and a few colleges. He 
does not attempt any definition of this class, but on introducing the 
next grade he defines higher institutions as those which confer 
‘* degrees.”? The function of the secondary school is to prepare 
pupils for the higher courses of study. Prin. J. W. Roberts of the 
‘Tacoma High School, followed in the diecussion. ; 

Professor Palford of Washington College, Tacoma, on ‘‘ Civil 
Government,’’ spoke of the number of children of foreign parents, 
in our schools, who especially needed this instruction and of the 
fact that the boys of this state, as of every pioneer atate, should 
receive instruction in the science of government, because they 
would play a most important part in the political history of this 
commonwealth yet in the formative stage. 

The county superintendents’ section had a good session, with 
Supt. F. A. White’s paper on ‘‘ County Supervision’’ to stimulate 
discussion. 

The general meetings were well attended, and President Bemiss 
kept things moving. Many regretted lack of time for discussion. 

‘The papers on the ‘‘ Synthetic Sound System of Teaching Read- 
ing,’ submitted by Miss Janet Moore of Olympia and Mrs. A. B. 
Forman of Tacoma, aroused an animated discussion, which would 
have consumed the entire day had there been the time. Teachers 
wanted to learn more of the system that has secured such remark- 
able results in Seattle, Olympia, and Tacoma, while others wished 
to express their opinions and prejudices as to this new departure in 
primary methods, 

“ Kconomy,’’ by Superintendent Kerr of Walla Walla, and ‘‘ The 
Relation to Parents,’’ by C. W. Borst of Centralia, precipitated 
discussions that showed tolerant spirit and earnest desire to secure 
the best things for Washington’s schools. 

The following was favorably received by large audiences: 
‘* Higher Education of Women,’’ by Miss Margaret Cairns of Van- 
couver; “ Can Literatare be Taught in the Primary Schoola ?”’ by 
Miss Florence Hodges of Dayton; ‘‘ Trained Teachers,’’ by Prin- 
cipal Barge of the State Normal School; ‘‘ Kindergarten Work in 
Public Schools,’ by Miss Fannie S. Dundass of Walla Walla; 
‘* Practical Education,’ by Miss Dora Welman of Fairhaven; 
** Physical Training,’’ by J. W. Roberts of Tacoma. 

Tacoma was unanimously selected as the place of the next meeting. 

A committee was appointed, to be known as the Centennial Ob- 
servance Committee, to act in conjunction with the superintendent 
of public instruction, to designate the days to be celebrated in the 
echools of Washington during 1892, and the general character of 
the exercises to be given. It will be remembered that in 1792 
Captain Vancouver discovered the American Mediterranean and 
named it Puget Sound. But Captain Gray, with the ship “ Colam- 
bia,’’ was the firat to enter the “ Achilles of Rivers,’? now known 
as the Columbia. Hon. J. P. Hendricks, who has been appointed 
by the World’s Fair Commission to superintend the Washington 
educational display, was in attendance, and aroused intense interest 
in his department. 

The school exhibit, held in connection with the Association, was 

creditable in every particular, and showed the three hundred teach- 
ers in attendance what may be done by our new state at the Colum- 
bian Fair. 
The Seattle schools, always in the front rank in all things good, 
sent a drill class to exemplify the training in physical culture. 
Two exhibition drills were given,—one in the Opera House and one 
in the lobby of the ‘‘ Fairbaven.”’ 

The following are the officers for next year: 

President—R. B. Bryan of Olympia. 

Vice Presidents—Geo. 3.' Johnston of New Whatcom; A. T. 
Dewey of Sumner; J. M. Shields of La Conner; Mrs. S. Morrill of 
Waitsburg, and Emma S. Small of Seattle. 

Secretary—W. D. Gerard of Tacoma. 

Treasurer—Mra, M. H. Keyes of Olympia. 

Executive Commitiee—F. A. White of Elma, Florence L. Hodges 
of Dayton, and R. 8S. Bingbam of Tacoma. F. B, GAULT, 











THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


The Bedford County Teachers’ Association met in Assembly 
Hall of the Bedford school on Saturday, Jan. 23. It was ite first 
meeting, and a very successful one at that. J. A. Wright of 
Schellsburg, read a very interesting paper on The Coming 
Teacher’; J. H. Cessna considered the question of the distribu- 
tion of the state appropriation to public schools; Prin. E. E, Mc- 
Curdy of Everett, spoke on “ Individuality in the Schoolroom ’’ ; 
Hon. John M. Reynolds and Rev. R. L. Gerhart discussed the 
question ‘‘ What should our Citizens Expect of our High Schools ?”’ 
Both gentlemen agreed that our high schools should fit for college. 
County Supt. C. S. Potts spoke on **The Teacher’s Part in the 
Progress of the Schools.’? The following officers were elected : 
President, Jas. J. H. Hamilton, Bedford ; Vice-President, E. E, Mec- 
Curdy, Everett; Secretary, J. A. Luman, Hyndman; Treasurer, 
Miss Margaret McCleery, Bedford. 

The Bedford schools have added 150 volumes to their library 
during the present school year. These schools are supplied with a 
fine piano, to pay for which a lecture course is being given under 
their auspices. The lecturers are John R. Clark, Rev. Dr. George 
E. Reed, Robert Nourse, and Hon Robert C. MacNamara. 

Dr. William H. Green, professor of chemistry in the Philadel- 


phia Central High School, bas resigned to engage in more lucrative 
employment than teaching. Dr. Green is the author of several 
well known textbooks, and is a prominent member of the chemical 
section of the Franklin Institute. . 

The recent decision of the supreme court which confirmed Dr. 
Waller’s right to the state superintendency for the unexpired term 
of Dr. Higbee, gives general satisfaction. Dr. Waller, nothwith- 
standing the fact that he has been handicapped by the contest over 
his position, has shown that he has a firm, strong grasp of the 
questions that confront a Pennsylvania superintendent. His an- 
nual report is a very strong paper and reflects credit upon its 
author. In view of the great increase of the state appropriation, 
Mr. Waller urges the lengthening of the school term. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that the minimum school term allowed in New 
York is thirty-two weeks; in New Jersey, nine months; in Prus- 
sia, forty-two weeks; while in Pennsylvania it is only twenty-four 
weeks. Dr. Waller urges a change in the distribution of the state 
appropriation. It is now distributed in proportion to the number 
of taxablesin eaeh district. This does not secure to all parts of the 
state equal power to educate the children, and the Doctor thinks 
that ‘‘ The basis should therefore be so modified as to enable the 
less favored districts to have good schools, at least when they 
collect the highest tax permitted by law. More liberal provision 
may be made by appropriating to each district laying a tax of at 
least ten mills for school purposes, a fixedsum, one hundred dol- 
lars for instance, for each teacher employed for not less than six 
months at not less than twenty-five dollars per month, and distrib- 
uting the balance upon the present basis.’’ 

The report advocates compulsory education, and the elevation of 
high schools to such a rank as to supply a full equivalent to the 
education and preparation for college formerly given in the old 
academies which were in existence in every county in the common- 
wealth a generation ago. This recommendation shows an excellent 
conception of the needs of the people and of the chief fault in our 
schools. It also shows a breadth of view on Dr. Waller’s part that 
is commendable. Some years ago, in a series of articles published 
in The American, the writer pointed out this great defect in our 
Pennsylvania high schools, and showed what he believes to be the 
cause and euggested the remedy. With the laws of the state dis- 
criminating against college-bred teachers, it isa wonder rather that 
any one should be surprised that so few of our so-called high schools 
fit students for college. The recommendations of Superintendent 
Waller are summed up in these words: ‘‘ With our increase of ap- 
propriation, we should have less crowding of schoolrooms, better 
ventilation, schools open nine months for country as well as for 
city children, better compensation for good teachers, closer super- 
vision, and more libraries; and we should re quire that all children 
of echor] age be partakers of the benefits.’’ 

The City and Borough Superintendents convened at Williams- 
port on January 28 and 29. Among the important subjects con- 
sidered were: ‘‘The Improvement of Teachers in Cities and 
Towns,” by Supt. Samuel A. Baer of Reading; ‘‘ The Attitude of 
City Systems to the Columbian Exposition,” by Supt. L. O. Foose of 
Harrisburg; ‘‘ Promotion in Graded Schools,’ by Supt. D. A. 
Harman of Hazelton; ‘‘ After-School Educational Institutions,’’ by 
J. M. Reed of Beaver Falls; ‘‘ Needed Legislation,”’ by Superin- 
tendent Trauseau of Williamsport; ‘‘The Studies in the Pablic 
Schools Demanded by the Times,” by Sopt. L. E. McGinnes of 
Steelton. 

The date of the next meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association has been fixed for July 5, 6, and7. The place of 
meeting is Beaver Falls. Let the teachers of the state begin to lay 


their plans for attending and we shall have a fine meeting. It is 
not too early to begin. 


Bedford, Pa, JAS. J. H. HAMILTON. 








_ SoME most excellent ladies’ positions are named this week in the 
list of places where the Teachers’ Co operative Association of 
Chicago has been asked to recommend teachers. Some of these 
places will be filled only temporarily for the balance of the year, and 





first-class teachers will be wanted for the year beginning in Sept. 





Tadies: 


(7) High School Assist. for Illinois; $75 per month. 
11) Vocalist for church choir—Congregational Church in the North. 
13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month, 

) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 

Primary teacher for Dakota; $650, 

Artin Western Qollege. 

Latin and Mathematics, Southern College. 

Grammar grade, Minnesota; $55 

Instructor in Music, Missouri, man or lady. 

Drawing and Music, Public School, Michigan. 

(32) Ladies College for sale at $1000; cost, $3000. 


(33) Elocution, State Normal; $1000 

(31) Music and Latin, College in Kentucky, 

(35) Grammar grade, Lilinois; $55, 

(3f) Model teacher, State Normal; $900. 

(37) Latin teacher, High School, Caitfornia; $1000. 

(88) Ligh School Assistant, German and Geometry in Indiana; $50. 
(39) Klucution, College; man or lady. 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we may be able to recommend you for one of thesa 
places, or for new places coming in, gt once without the delay of correspondence 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 70 Dearborn St. Chicago, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 


Men: 


(1) German in High School, native 
(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, ete. 
(12) Man for Commercial Dept. ; 

$450. 


(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
1%) 
(19) 
(20) 


President, small College. 
Music and Latin, Tennessee. 


The numbera that have been 


- furnished by many agencies 
lirect from authorities and we ha 


ecommend teachers soon. 
Address 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


Both in High Schools. 
(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800 
Principalship of Academy in S. U.; $90 
High School Assistant, Elocution ; $1000. 
Mathematics, in College; $1000. | 


Commercial Dept. Military Academy; $600. 
(21) Latin aud Greek in Academy in Penn,; $700. 


dropped are o 
positions which have been filled by us or etherwies. . 


The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 
but they come to us 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Byrup. Tastes good. Use 


in time, Sold by druggists. 
N 
preferred ; $1000, is, SUM Tt ION 
; $600 — $1000. 
$700. Another 





ANALGESIA, fuitepiate core For 


sea HEADACHE. 


Siek 

Tired 
Perlodic 

Not a patent nostrum. A scientific prescription used 

by thousands of physicians, made of pure materials 

accurately compounded. No iil effects, no cumula- 

tive effects. A perfect medicine. 


SENT BY MAlrr For 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFAUT’G CO., 
512 VERMONT Sr., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The teachers of the state held their annual meet- 
ing at Mitchell, and discussed matters pertain- 
ing to education. This convention has proved the 
most fruitfal of any meeting ever held in the state. 

After preliminary arrangements, Dr. H. E. 
Kratz of Sioux City addressed the large audience 
with his popular lecture, ‘‘ Where are our College- 
Made Men?’ Dr. Kratz proved that the work- 
shops, stores, and farms, as well as the professions, 
were filled with college men. The lecture was re- 
plete with argument and illustrations, and was de- 
nes mg in the forcible manner characteristic of Dr. 

ratz. 

Hon. G. L. Pinkham acted as president of the 
convention, and never failed to apply fitting re- 
marks whenever occasion gave him opportunity. 

Prof. L. A. Stoat of Mitchell, acting president 
of Dakota University, read a paper on ‘* Denom- 
inational Colleges,—their Work.’’ The paper 
was full of close and logical argument, and dem- 
onstrated that the denominational colleges had a 
place in our education and that they were at 
the foundation of our educational system. One 
important point in the paper was the position of 
the public school and sectarian instruction. Pro- 
fessor Stoat believed and proved that the college 
was a home for the young men and women, and 
that one of its most important duties was religious 
instruction. 

Prof. W. H. C. Newington of Watertown pre- 
sented an able article on ‘‘ Apparatus,—Its Neces- 
sity and How to Supply It.’’ Mr. Newington 
was of the opinion that every school could procure 
some apparatus, providing teachers and pupils 
were equal to the task. That every school should 
have something of the kind goes without saying. 
Much good working apparatus might be made by 
the pupils,—some could be procured by giving en- 
tertainments on Friday afternoons. Lectures and 
shows might be made use of in this way. 

Mre. l.ovejoy of Aberdeen read a logical and 
thorough paper on ‘‘ The Recitation.’’ The paper 
placed the responsibility upon the teacher. 

Gen. H. H. Beadle of Madison State Normal 
addressed the convention upon the subject, ‘* Thor- 
oughness in Education.’’ This lecture, a master- 
piece, was itself a proof of the subject. The lead- 
ing thought was thoroughness from the first. 

The address by J. R. Taggart of the Minneap- 
olis Training School, was a masterly presentation 
of the new education. Professor Taggart illus- 
trated his lecture by work done by his pupils in 
his school. It was the opinion of the speaker 








FOR BRAIN FAG 
Use HorRsrorb’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. H. FIsHER, Le Sueur, Minn., says: ‘‘ I 
find it very serviceable in nervous debility, sexual 
weakness, brain fag, excessive use of tobacco, as a 
drink in fevers, and in some urinary troubles. It 
is Cy good remedy in all cases where I have 
used it.’’ 


that this work could and should be done in con- 
nection with our common schools,—even in the 
country schools. 

Prof. E. J. Vert, Miller, very ably discussed 
“The Psychology of Lan .? Professor 
Vert proved the vajue of a knowledge of the de- 
velopment of the child’s mind and a thorough 
study of physiology and psychology in the teaching 
profession. 

Prof. M. A. Taylor, Alexandria, presented a 
paper on ‘ How to Direct the Pupils’ Reading.”’ 
The paper was more in proof that we should 
direct the reading of the pupil. In the discussion 
A. G. Cross of Plankinton, gave means for secur- 
ing the reading, and ways for directing the same; 
and closed by suggesting and moving the forma- 
tion of a pupils’ reading circle. 

The Department of Superintendence occupied 
Thursday afternoon and was presided over by 
Superintendent Whipple of Sioux Falls. 

Miss Mary Barber read an excellent paper,— 
‘* Ideals in Our Educational System.’’ The paper 
suggested unity of teachers, unity of boards, unity 
of superintendents. 

Prof. A. M. Rowe also read an able paper,— 
“ Our Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair.’’ 
J. W. Mauck, president of the State University, 
was elected chairman of committee on exhibit. 

The new course of study for the state was taken 
up and adopted. This is an advance step and one 
that the teachers and patrons will appreciate. 

Resolutions were passed favoring the closing of 
the exposition of ’93 on Sunday. Other resolu- 
tions were passed common to meetings of like 
character. 








STATE OF OHIO, City oF ToLEDo. O. | 
Lucas County. {** 
FRANK J, CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CORNEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County nnd 
State aforesaid, and that said firm wi!l pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 1886. 


——. A. W. GLEASON, 
——. Notarg Public. 


Halli’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly no the blood and mucus surfaces of the sys- 


tem. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, 


75 cents. 


TEACHERS should keep track of the new 
positions that are all the time becoming vacant, 
as shown by the changes made each week in 
the advertisement of the Teachers Co-operative 
Association of Chicago. The places here named 
are not hearsay vacancies, but positions they have 
been asked by authorities to recommend teach- 





ers for. 








EDWARDS?’ 


GRADED EXERCISES IN LANGUAGE, 


Complete Supplementary Course for all Grammar Grades. 
Series 1 and 2 for Lower Grammar Grades, Series 3 and 4 for middle Grammar Grades, Series 5 and 6 fcr 


upper Grammar Grades. 
Sample copy sent free. 


A. M. EDWARDS & CO., Publishers, 


Entire Series sent, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biology, 


Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 


given by weekly correspondence, 
These lessons are adapted to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular daily 


work in science which has become a requirement in so many places. 


Each norma! lessons furnish work 


for a week’s lessons in school, fifteen minutes datly, and gives full and plain directions for the use and 
making of all necessary apparatus, and preperetice. and selection of all specimens needed. 


Lists of apparatus furnished, selecte 
money at their disposal. 
Normal lessons, 25 cents single number. 


for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 
Specifications submitted for the fitting up of Physical or Chemical laboratories 
Send for specimen. Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. 


Specifications 10 per cent. on sums under $25; cre. cent, over that amount. 
A. CARP 


FREDERICK 


NTER, Quincy, ILL. (Director of Physical Science.). 





Portraits for Birthdays in February. 


The observance in school of the birthday Anniversary of any great American may be 


made more interesting and impressive if a fine portrait of the subject occupies a conspic- 


uous place in the schoolroom. 


Hor 


Lincoln Day. Feb. 12. 


Send for a Photogravure Portrait of Lincoln, size 22 x 28 inches. 


Hor Lowell Day. 


Hor Washington 


Feb. 22. 


Send for a Photogravure Portrait of Lowell, size 22 x 28 inches. 


Day. Feb. 22. 


Send for a Photogravure Portrait of Washington, size 22 x 28 inches. 


Hor 


Longfellow Day. Feb. 27. 


Send for a Photogravure Portrait of Longfellow, size, 22 x 28 inches. 


4 PRICES. 

Without frames, « - . - - . - $1.00 esch, 
With 3 1-2 inches smooth solid oak frame - ° 3.25 each. 
With 4 1-2 inch carved solid oak frame, - ° 4.75 each, 


Besides above we publish Photogravures of Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Haw 
thorne, Sherman, Garfield, Webster, Franklin, Grant, and Christopher Columbus. 


One size, one price; not cheap wood-cuts, but fine Photogravures which excel as works 


of art and as correct likenesses. 


Address 


$1.00 each. 


E. O. VAILE, Oak Park, (Chicago), Il. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

The Kennebunk County Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Waterville, March 4. W. J. Corthell 
of Gorham will s upon ‘‘ English in the Lower 
Grades,’ Prof. J. H. Parsonsof Augusta, “ Meth- 
ods of Instruction in Latin, Supt, G. I. Aldrich of 
Newton, Mass., ‘' Arithmetic.’ The evening 
lecture will be by A. E. Winship of the JOURNAL, 
upon “ History.’’ 

The winter graduating class, at Gorham Normal 
School, Jan. 22, was thirteen, the class motto 
being ‘‘ Plant the great hereafter in the now.”’ 

The truant law is seldom enforced on account of 
the indifference of the public and non-enforcement 
of the law by the truant officer. Some towns do 
not even at the annual meeting elect such. 

President Small of Colby spoke recently on 
‘* The Ideals of a Higher Education,’’ at Vermont 
Academy, Vt.; also at Worcester Academy, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

One school in Lincoln County, of less than forty 
pupils, has six classes in geography, and another 
in Androscoggin County has twenty-four scholars 
and forty daily recitations. 

A school agent in Waldo County has had war 
declared against him because he paid the teacher 
six dollars more than he agreed to. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


An exhibition of the work of the Florence 
schools in manual training was recently given at 
Northampton. Half of the work shown was that 
of the teachers, and the other half that of the pu- 
pils. The samples were arranged in order, begin- 
ning with the crudest work of the six-year-old 
children and advancing to the finished work of the 
older ones. The committee are so pleased with 
the results of this system that they will introduce it 
soon into the center schools of the town. 

Ata meeting of the Essex County Schoolmas- 
tera’ Club, held‘in Salem, Prin. W. P. Hayward 
of the Pickering School, Salem, presided, and Dr. 
W. A. Mowry, superintendent of Salem schools, 
gave an addresa upon the ‘* Progress of Education 
in Essex County.’’ 

There is a pupil twenty-four years old in one of 
the Boston grammar schools. 





PART OF A GREAT MOVEMENT. 


The idea of educating people in their homes, 
instead of confining the process within the walls of 
a college, is just beginning to make itself known 


and felt. The great movement termed ‘ Univer- 
sity Extension’’ is simply a movement to bring 
some of the advantages of the higher schools int o 
the homes of the people; that advantage may be 
taken of the very expensive machinery of higher 
education by those who are unable to leave home 
or to raise the money required. The university 
extension course is largely the outgrowth of Chau- 
tanqua inflaences and the influence of the corres- 
pondence schools of languages etc., which have 
been established for geome years. An incorporated 
law school has been established at Datroit, Mich., 
under the name of the Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law,—so named from its originator. The 
School has been in operation fifteen months, and 
is doing great service to the many men and women 
throughout the country who are desirous of obtain- 
ing a liberal education in the law, but who are not 
able to attend the law colleges. 





J 
Attention, Teachers ! 
Do you wish permanent employment in a desirabie 
locality, address undersigned respecting the sale 
of their magnificent school building, equipments, 
grounds, ete. An unprecedented offer, Cause for 
selling, owners desire to change profession. 
STOVALL & CROW, Principals, 
WILLIS, TEXAS. 
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, We pay the printer to give 
you good advice about health 
and to lead you to careful 
living. 

Our reason is that Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
so often a part of careful 
living. 

If you would go to your 
doctor whenever you need 
his advice, we might save our 
money. He knows what you 
need. 

Let us send you a book on 
‘SAREFUL LIVING; free, 


Scorr & Bowna, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
®New York. 

_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1, 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 9-11: Vermont Institute; Grand Isle. 

Feb. 16-18: Vermont Institute, Brattleboro. 

Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E A.—Department of Supts. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 24-26: Vermont Institute, Ratland. 

Feb. 20: Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

March 2-4: Vermont Institute, Bennington. 

March 18-19: Central Illinois Assoc., Decatur. 

March 31—April 2. Southeastern Wisconsin As- 
sociation, Whitewater. 











ie ducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Schools, 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Regietran. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes, 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepates 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under vy 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Addresa the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 

















CuARBLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E.R. RUGGLES. a 


_NOBMAL SCHOOLS. = 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 

For particulars, address 

E. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 

For Information and Qaislogues address 

C. C. UNDS, Principal. 























Sits NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRipGEWA Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 








IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining thejabove subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 

Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches. For explanatory circular, price, etc., address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass, 


St4Te NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGarR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 








J. G. GREENOUGH, Prineipal. 





Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


book that will furnish you with just such an exercise 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. 


EXERCISES 


—— FOR —— 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including *‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.”’ 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in most 
of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will doubt the day by some appropriate exercise, 


Here is a 
as you want. 


Liberal discount when ordered in quantities, 





The American Flag. 


A Manual of 30 pages. ‘ ‘ ° 


Address all orders ! 


ETE ROISES 


«=~ FOR = 


| Washington's Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper; price, 20 cents. 


Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 











A NEW LIGHT 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and 
knowing about. ¢ 


J. 8. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman 8¢ 


other new features vy th 
atalogue free Mention this paper 
reet,Xew bork. 
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Some Recent 





Publications. 








Title, 
A Daughter of Heath. . e ’ ° 
The Marquis of Salisbury . ° . . 
Letters of Count Von Moltke. ° e . 
Brown’s Speaker No. 1. P é ° 
The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. ° ‘ 
Shorthaud and Typewriting. . e ° ° 
Practical Typewriting. > ° 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. . é ° 
A Last Harvest. e ° ° ° 
Wells of English. > ‘ 
Outlines for the Study of Art. 
For the Defense. : : 
A Fashionable Marriage 
In Cairo. ° ‘ 
Cranford. P P ° Pe ° e 
Oliver Goldsmith. 2 vols. ‘ ° ° ° 
Tales of Mystery and Political Verse. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. e 
The Girl’s Own Annual. 


Ashes and Incense. . > . 

One Hundred Parlor Games. ° ° ° 

A Short History of the Baptists. ° . . 
Nature Study for Common Schools. e . 


A History of Water Color Painting. ‘ e 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER'S Sons, New 
York City, have placed the readers of Scribuer’s 
Magazine under an obligation, in the issue of a 
handsome cloth-bound index to the first ten vol- 
umes completing the fifth year, January 1887 to 
December 1891, of that magazine. They say 
quite truly that it ‘‘ justifies by what it contains 
the publishers’ promi se, made at its beginning, that 
it should depend upon the intrinsic value and in- 
terest of its articles rather than upon names or 
transient notoriety, and that its contents should 


come from writers who had really something of 
value to say, in addition to the ability to say it.’’ 

SPECIAL attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of W. D. Kerr, who has purchased The 
Union Teachers’ Agency of H, M. Harrington, at 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. Mr. Kerr 
has sold out his interest in the school supply busi- 
ness of Kerr & Potter, and resumes his old busi- 
ness. The long experience of Mr. Kerr, and hia 
well-known business energy, eminently fit him for 
the Teachers’ Agency work. School Officers and 
teachers will find in him a prompt and intelligent 
agent. 

THE FACT that Commissioner of Education W. 
T. Harris, Washington, D. C., pronounces Mer- 
rill’s Word and Sentence Book (of which a favor- 
able notice appeared in this paper some weeks 
ago) to be “ the best book of this kind,’’ while Sec’y 
J. W. Dickinson, Maas. State Board of Education, 
calls it ‘‘ the most practical speller I bave seen,”’ 
has attracted an unusual amonut of attention to the 
book, which has already been adopted by the 
Boards of Education of New York, Brooklyn, 
and many prominent places throughout the coun- 
try. The title page of the earlier editions modestly 
announced that the book was ‘‘ prepared by teach- 
ers.”’ Later editions bear the names of the 
authors, Ormond Wilson, A.M., late Supt. of 
Pablic Schools, Washington, D. C., and Mary 
Wilson, First Assistant, Prince School, Boston, 
Mass. The preparation of such a book could not 
have been entrusted to more competent hands, 





W. H. VENABLE, LL. D., author of ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Dream,”’ ete., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
prepared an admirable memoir of the late John 
Hancock, Ph.D., with selections from his writings, 
The book has been published by C. B. Ruggles & 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the work of both 


author and publisher has been a labor of love. 
Whatever profits accrue from the sale of the book 
will be for the benefit of Mrs. Hancock. The 
price of the volume, postpaid, is $1.25. For 
copies, address C. B. Ruaaies & Co., Room 
C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carsinns Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.) Modern Conveniences, 

astaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 





ONE new subscription to the JoURNAL OF 
EDUCATION receives one of the beat $2 50 Foun- 
tain Pens in the market. See advertisament. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Black Harper & Bros, NY 
ay ~ .: os 
-Fischer 
i I H Brown & Co, St. Louis 25 
Witt Longmans, Green, & Co, N ¥ 
McKillop Fowler & Wells Co, ni 40 
Torrey - “ " ° 1 00 
Morris Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 50 
Marston ae ” pe 1 50 
Choate si ” 1 50 
Abbott Silver Burdett & Co. Boston 1 50 
Farjeon U 8 Book Co, New York 1 00 
Frazer - e : 23 
Fullerten Macmillan & Co, New Vork 1 00 
Gaskell “ “ #6 2 00 
Dobson se a as 40 
Saintsbury . " si 1 00 
Ellis Fleming H Revell Co, N k 4 : = 
Barbe J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 25 
Ford Pub. Co Albany 25 
Vedder Am. Baptist Pub Co, Phila 1 00 
Jackman Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 20 
Redgrave Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





—Client: ‘* What makes you so certain that 
you will be able to break the will?’’ Lawyer (in 
a whisper): ‘‘ I drew it.”’—N. Y. Herald. 

— I bave been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I[ tried many remedies, but 
none did me so much benefit as Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It completely cured me. M. J. Lally, 39 Wood 
ward Avenue, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

— An Irishman who was shingling a barn got too 
near the edge and rolled off, and fell tothe ground. 
‘* Oi was comin’ down, anyway,’’ he reflected, ‘* Oi 
wuz jast out o’ nails.’’— Puck, 


Mrs, WInsLow’s ‘“Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





— ‘Ia this a fast train ?’’ asked the traveling 
man of the conductor. “ Of course it is,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I thought e0. Would you mind my get- 
ting out to see what it is fast to ? ’’— Exchange 


— After using Ely’s Cream Balm two months | 
was surprised to find that the right nostril, which 
was closed for over twenty years, was open and 
free as the other, and can use it now as I could 
not do for many years. I feel very thankful.— 
R. H. Creasengham, 275 18th St., Brooklyn. 


— Mr. X : ‘* My dear, I want you to observe 
this beantifal statue of Apollo; and that other one 
is his wife, Apollinaris.’’ — Brooklyn Life. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his Lands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable er for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 

alsoa ree and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 

wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases, 

and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 

free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 

man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 

paring and bey ent by mail by addressing, with 
2 P 


Say naming y=, . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 


eow 
— “Going to Europe?’ ‘* Ya’as.’’ 
‘* By watah.’’—New York Truth. 





‘How p 





— LitTLk things count: For instance, Ester- 
brook’s Pens, which will count 144 in each box. 
The cost can scarcely count as they are sold bv the 
box at less than a cent apiece, ' 


TEACHERS who have come to believe from 
their dealings with agencies that positions are 
often advertised by an agency which it does not 
have on its books, will be treated to a genuine 
surprise in a week or two by the Teachers Co-oper- 
ative Association of Chicago, in which it will give 
each of the places it has been advertising the past 
few weeks—tell where the place was and who the 
new teacher in each and every one of the places is. 
The skepticism of hundreds of teachers will have 
hard work to contend against the facts they will 
present in these columns during the next six 
monthe. Keep an eye on the Teachers Co-ope - 
ative Association of Chicago. Write them early 





for circulars. 





FOR SIXTY DAYS 


We offer, for one ew six months’ subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EpucatTion 


a copy of “Home Aanpb ScHooL TRAINING,” by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. ( 


dollar book of 
parents. (Price, $1.00.) 
$1.25 should be enclosed with the « 
mail, 7 cents additional in stamps to p 
Address 


290 pages), adapted equally to teachers, school officers, and 


(a 


rder; and if the book is to be sent by 


ay postage. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SomerRseT St., Boston. Mass 





Mm va. LAPT'S ASTHMALENE 


vever fails; send us your 


ASTHMA cin 
» we will mail trial 8 
THE 08: TAFT BAUS, M.CO.,RGCHESTER,H.Y. FR ee 


Morphine Habit Cure 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay a yh Ry 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Qhia, 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA. : 
State Eaitor, ARBDHUB H. BBALS, Milledgeville. 


The following is the interpretation of Georgia’s 
new institute cn by Hon. 8. D. Bradwell, State 
School Commissioner, in so far as it relates to the 

bly session. 
me The County School Commissioner is the con- 
dactor and presiding cffiser of the meetings. 

2, The meetings are to be held on one Satarday 
in each month of the public school term, said 
Saturday to be determined by the county schoul 
com missicner. , 

3 There must be separate institutes for white 
and colored. 

4. The meetings are to be held at the county 
site or such other place as may be selected by the 
county school commissioner. a 

5. All teachers, white and colcred, teaching in 
Georgia, or having licenses to teach, unless they 
have permanently retired from teaching, are re- 
quired to attend all sessions and perform all daties 
required of them, unless providentially prevented. 

6. Attendance is made compulsory uader pen- 
alty of such fines as the commissioner or board 
may deem jast and reasonably ; but every absentee 
has the privilege of having his or her excuse stated 
in writing duly considered. The money derived 
from these fines is to be applied to purchasing a 
teachers’ library. / 

7. All persons desiring to attend the sessions of 
the institute are to be admitted, but they shall be 
subject to the rules and regulations while in 
attendance. 

8. County school commissioners are entitled to 
their per diem for conducting these institutes, and 
members of the Boards of Education are urged to 
encourage the teachers by being present at the 
sessions of the institutes. 

Iostructions for the »nnual institutes are not yet 
issued. These are to be held during the summer 
months and are to continue for 5 days. The state 
appropriates $25.00 from its treasury to aid in 
defraying the expense of its proper management. 
In some counties this will be largely supplemented 
by a fee collected of al! regular members. In 
others it will be the only funds used. 

The Georgia Normal and Industrial College will 
have, at Milledgeville, some university extension 
work done this winter. Prof. White of the 
University of Georgia, Pres. Chappell of the Nor- 
mal school, and Prof. Beals of the department of 
Pedagogics are all slated for from one to three 
addresses each. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK P. GAULT, Tacoma. 


Prin. O. S. Jones, Denny School, Saattle, enjoys 
the distinc'ion of presiding over the largest ward 
building in Washington. It contains twenty 
rooms. Prin. Jones is one cf our ablest school 
workers and is at home as much in his large 
building as many a principal in a emall building. 

John P. Hendricks, an ex-Iowa city superia- 
tendent, has been appointed by our World’s Fair 
Commission to superintend the educational depart- 
ment. It is a wise selection. Keep your eye on 
Washington's educational exhibit. 

One of the liberal and progressive county super- 
intendents is W. B. Turner of Spokane County. 
He is a warm and trustworthy ally of the city 
school administration in Spokane and his inflaence 
is always on the right side of every school question. 
We need more such men hereabonts. 

Dr. Whitman the hero of the famous ride, has 
but one geographical monument in the state he 
saved for the American union, Whitman eounty. 
Bat his name could have no worthier commemora- 
tion, for Whitman county is a banner county in all 
things, especially in schools. It bas long been 
suspected that County Snpt. Bean is largely 
responsible for this desirable condi:ion of affairs. 

C. W. Boast of Centralia is well known in our 
ranke. Indeed he is an “' old timer’’ in Washing- 
ton, having been for four yeara in charge of the 
schools of that live burg. He taught for 30 yeara 
in Michigan. 

J. E. Louse is in charge of the high school in 
Centralia. This new department has 30 members. 
The high school idea prevails in the community 
and the course of study must eoun be extended to 
meet the growing wants. 

Merwin Pugh of Waitsburgh is by this time 
comfortably settled in a fine new building. He 
made an excellent secretary of the S. T. A. 

W. E. Harmon is the County Supt. of Lewis 
County and this itemizer would wager that he is a 
good officer. There are 75 teachers in this county, 
named from the western explorer. The com. 
panion county, named for his comrade, is Clarke 
county, lying along the Columbia. County Sapt. 
Lafferty is a contribution from California, but he 
has been admitted to fall membership among the 
web-feet of this humid climate. A state asaoci- 


Recovered —sound health 


for eve consumptive who 
hasn’t delayed long. 
There’s a itive cure wit 


Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. Just as it cures 
the worst of the many 
forms of scrofula, so it 
cures, and just as certain- 
ly, the scrofulous affection 
of the lungs that’s called 
Consumption—through the 
blood. 

But, even with this remo- 
dy, it won’t do to wait. It 
* can’t make new lungs, but 
it can make diseased ones healthy when 
nothing else will, As a_ blood - cleanser, 
strength-restorer, and flesh-builder, there's 
nothing like it imown to medical science, 
For Scrofula in all its forms, Bronchial 
Throat, and Lung affections, Weak Lungs, 
Asthma, Severe Coughs, and every disease 
that can be reached through the blood, it’s 
the only remedy so unfailing that it can be 
guaranteed. ’ 

If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in every case, 
you have your money back. 

On these terms, it’s an insult to your in- 
telligence to have something else offered as 
being ‘‘ just as good.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Century for February ie a notable number 
of this popular magszine. C. C. Buel, Assistant 
Editor, records the results of a personal investiga- 
tion by him into the history, methcds, and designs 


of a jast now notorious institution. The title of 
the paper is '‘ The |Degradation of a S ate; or, 
the Charitable Career of the Louisiana Lottery.’’ 
The articles describes the people who have been 
the chief beneficiaries of this extensive gambling 
institution, and exposes the methods of bribery 
and political corruption by which the franchise was 
obtained, is maintained, and, as is now feared, is 
to be extended. Another notable paper is by 
Edward Atkinson, on ‘‘ The Australian Registry 
of Land Titles,’’ which will doubtless help forward 
a needed reform which seems to have made a atart 
in this country. ‘‘ Recent Discoveries Concernirg 
the Galf Stream,” by J. E. Pillsbury, is a very 
fresh, curious, and valuable contribution to an old 
subject. ‘‘Apropos of Washington’s Birthday,” 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart of Philade!phia has an 
illustrated paper givicg hitherto unpublished por- 
traits of General and Mrs. Washington, and Nelly 
Custis. There are poems by Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Clinton Scollard, Richard E. Barton, 
Bessie Chandler, Katherine Lee Bates, Coarles J. 
O’Mally, and others. In ‘' Topic: of the Time’’ 
are editorials entitled ‘‘ Will An American State 
be Guilty of Suicide ?’’ ‘A ‘Cheap-Money’ Hand- 
Book,’’ and ‘The Metropolitan Museum.’’ 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The New England Magzzine for February 
opens with a beautifully illustrated paper on the 
life and works of Corot, the eminent French 
painter. The frontispiece is a fine engraving of 
‘Corot at Work.’’ The ‘‘Stories of Salem Witch- 


craft’’ a-e by Winfield S. Nevins. The interest- 
ing Letters of Wendell Phillips to Lydia Maria 
Child, will call to mind two prominent New Eng- 
landers. Mr. S. T. Clover writes instructiveiy of 
the “ Prairies and Ci:eaus of Dakota.’”?’ James 
Backham contributes a poem, entitled “A 
Tribute of Silence.’ The illustrated article of 
George A. Rich on *‘ The Granite Industry in 
New England ”’ presents the material development 
of this section in this great enterprise. C. M. 
Lamson describes ‘‘ The Churches of Worcester, 
Maes.’’ Walter Blackburn Harte contributes a 
critical estimate of Walt Whitman's work and 
genius, and a short atory of journalistic life called 
‘John Parmenter’s Protégé ’’ Albert D. Smith 
gives a gocd idea of the war as viewed by those 
who stayed at home in ‘A Country Boy’s Recol- 
lections of the War.’’ The Omnibus department 
of light, humorous, and social verse is very enter- 
taining in this pumber. Price, $3 00 a year; sin- 
gle numbers, 25 cents. B.ston: The New Eng- 
land Magazine Co, 


— The Review of Reviews for February has for 
its frontispiece a portrait of His Eminence, the late 
Cardinal Manning. ‘‘ The Progress of the World 
Review ’’ contains twenty-four concise comments 
on the topics of interest for the pact month, with 
portraits of Senators Uallom and Palmer, Lord 
Hartington, Jesse Collings, M.P.; Joseph Cham- 
berlain, M P.; the late Prince Albert Victor, 
Princess May of Teck, the Jate Prof. Emile de 





ation without Supt. Lafferty wou'd be lonesome. | 

he Spokane High School has 97 members and | 
three teachers. J B. Walker, Mica Kate Reed | 
and Miss Marie Linsner comprise the excellent trio | 


Lavalaye, G. W. Childs, A. J Drexel, Bulling- 
ton Booth, Mrs. Ballington Booth, and Walt 
Whitman. The Record of Current Events ia from 
December 16, 1891, to January 16, 1892, and the 
Obituary R cord covers the same period. These 
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records are of permanent value for reference. 
The Current History of Caricature is unusually 
bright, and the illustrations are very telling. 
Charles A. Collins, A.M., Professor of Law in 
Cornell University, gives a character sketch of 
David Bennett Hill, U. S. Senator of New York, 
which will attract great attention. It is fully 
illustrated with portraits of eminent political men, 
and with caricatures of Mr. Hill, ‘‘ Help for 
Rassian Starvelings,’’ is a timely review of the 
condition of Rassia’s needs. ‘*The Layman’s 
Movement in the Religious World,’’ gives the 
views of four eminent writers. The leading arti- 
cles of the month cover a wide field of comment 
on the leading reviews. The periodical reviews 
are able and discriminating, and the contents of 
magazines and reviews are given with a valuable 
index to leading periodicals. The Review of Re- 
views fills a place in literature for the reading pub- 
lic not covered by any other periodical. Price, 
$2.50 ayear. New York: 18 Astor Place. 


— The February number of Goldthwaite’s Geo- 
graphical Magazine has a valuable collection of 
articles of special value to teachers and students. 


Among the articles are “‘The Earthquake of 
Japan,’ ‘*' The Great Persian Salt ad 
**Greenland for the Vacation Tourist,’’ ‘ Mr. 
Winsor’s History of Columbnus,’’ “ The Maps of 
North America,’’ ‘ River Valleys,” “Sketch of 
Emin Pasha,’’ ‘‘ The First Winter Europeans Ever 
spent in Arctic Regione,’ ‘*‘ The Cocoanut,’’ “ The 
Ancient Shores of Lake Bonneville,’’ and many 
other articles, together with departments. ‘‘Hints 
to Teachers,’’ ‘' Young Folks Geographical Cor- 
ner,” ‘‘ Talks About Explorers,’’ ‘* Discovery and 
Books,’’ ‘‘ Saggestions for Travelers,’”’ ‘‘Questions 
and Answers,’ ‘“‘ Things for the Library and 
School,’’ and the ‘‘ Record of Geographical Prog- 
ress,’’ make a number of unusual value to ail 
interested in geographical study. Price, $2 00a 
year. New York: 132 Nassau St. The Gold- 
th waites. 


— Municipal Reform and Government receives 
the largest share of attention in the January issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 


cal and Social Science, not unnatural, perhaps, in 
a Philadelphia publication. Frank P. Prichard 
makes a strong plea for systematic organization 
for the study of municipal government, and W. 
P. Lewis offers a paper with very similar purpose, 
on the ‘* Political Organization of the Modern 
Municipality.”” Both papers contain many hints 
that will be found usefol and suggestive to all who 
have the training of those in whose care the future 
of our American cities and towns must largely rest. 
W. D. Dabney of Washington explains in conven'‘ent 
form the causes which result in the demand for 
the public regulation of industries. ‘‘ International 
Arbitration’’ is a paper full of useful facts, by 
Eleanor L. Lord of Smith College. Two univer- 
sity articles touch the legal and political education 
afforded by American and by French Universitiee. 
Charles Richardson shows briefly some of the in- 
herent objections to party government. Philadel- 
phia: American Academy of Political and Social 
1s Bi-monthly. $6.00 ayear: per number, 
1,25, 


— On every page of the February St. Nicholas 


there is some bright thought in text or drawing. 


Among anthors and artists represented are Mary 
Shear Roberts, Mr. J. O. Davidson, Malcolm 
Douglass, Oliver Herford, Brander Matthews, 
Charles Carry], Charles F. Lummis, Laura E. 
Richards, Herbert H. Smith, Tudor Jenks, EK. B. 
Bensell, Anna Robeson Brown, Katherine Pyle, 
and Mrs, Wiggin. New York: The Century Co. 
terms, $3.00 a year. 


— An article by Brander Matthews on “Twenty 
Years’ Changes at Columbia College,’’ with nu- 


merous portraits of professors and officers, and a 
map of the proposed new site of the college is a 
prominent and interesting feature of the number 
of Harper’s Weekly, published February 3d. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Goldthwaite's Geographical Magazine for January ; 
terms, $3.00 a year. New York: The Goldthwaites. 
The Ladies Home Journal for February ; terms, $1 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 
Outing for February; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Avenue. 
The Review of Reviews fcr February; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York: 13 Astor Place. 
Chaperone for January; terms, $3.00 a'year. St 
Louis: 217 Commercial Building. 
The Forum for February; terms, $500 a year. 
noe by so. Phy Ra Co. 
€ Eclectic for February; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E, R. Pelton. ad ’ 
Suu and Shade for February; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: N. Y. Photogravure Co. 
Scribner’s Magazine for February; terms, $3 00a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Educational Review four February; terms, $3 
ayear. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
_Babyhood for February; terms, $2.00a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub, Co. 
Our Day for February; terms, $250 a year. Bos- 
ton: Our Day Pub. Co. 
Frank Lesile’s Popular Monthly for February; 
terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 110 Fifth Avenue. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine for February; terms, 
$1 50a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year, Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Fidod. 
The Overland Monthly for February; terms, $3.00 
_—_ = Ya Cal,: Overland Monthly Co. 
rena for February; terms, $5.00 ear. 
Boston: Arena PubCon? oe ae 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for February; 
terms, $500 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 


Institute. 
The Writer for January; terms, $1 00a year. Bos 














ton: P. O. Box 1905 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the Journal of Education wit 
oa secure & year’s subscription to th 
Quarterly Register of Current Mistery 
(monthly, $1.00 a year) free, 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the ——- and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on apeiieeiee. 

Importer, Publisher pod y mm ty ceokeells 

q er, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—Scoool Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 





771 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘Ni w vonk 


Andersen’s Histories and His?’l Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Beed’s Word ms. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kell ’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
—> we °s Physielegy and Hygiene. 


LLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Bacto. 


Qenchers’ Anencies. 


RE ADY for business again. The Bulletin Agency man has been travelling—out to the Pacific coast 
and home by way of New Orleans. Wherever he went he found teachers whom he had 
placed, and places for more teachers. Now he is back again and up to his ears in work as usual. Have 
you had “ English School Room Pictures” yet? You can get it for only two cents, and it is well worth as 
many dollars. The pictures are large photogravures of eight of the best paintings of schoolroom scenes 
ever made. You will put them up on your F New Orleans has secured a set for every one 
schoolroom walls, probably; Supt. Easton of of his fifty odd schooi houses, and yet the 
pictures are not the most valuable part of the pamphlet. They are like the fluffy-like wings that carry the 
seed from one field to another. You get the pamphlet forthe sale of the pictures, but when you have 
en eee, them you an — in ~ oe —, opposite. + = to wonder whether an 
agency that has done so much for other people might not do something for you. 
That is what we send it out for; we mean............ tee BUSINESS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teacher S Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN St. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advanoement rather than those without positions. 
$1500. Prof. of 
Wanted Pedagogy, $200). Lady Principal of Episcopal School; $1000. 
. (lady); $1200 Teacher of Science in City High School; $1200. Training Teacher in 
tate Normal (lady) $900. Prof. of Chemistry in Eastern College; $1500. 


rector of Music 
These vacancies are for ’92-3, but mnst be filled soon. 
Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 

We have secured a large pumber of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have good training and who bave been willing to 
accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we extend 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such as are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Rezistration blanks and circulars free. 











Prof. of Science in Western College; salary, $2000. Prof. of Gocear. 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s © School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1% AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
EM PIRE , AComplete History of Britain 
THE s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete ae adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with ite He ye of uniformly easy length, 


its paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and 7Pexcelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
grade Literary Review, only 
$1 00 a year, montbly includ 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 




















{mported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 
M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 








| Qeachers’ Agencies. 
Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools lly recommended to parents. ling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnish 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 
Employers served without charge. 
NO F'E: £& for registration. Commis sion only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 


sEver ‘Da & <- 

. Y3 Y Swant 
Capable teachers, both men and women for positions 
in all states, grades of work and atall salaries. Our 
new forms now ready and business for September ’92 
has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 
you a vacancy in your school? wins Py be = 
correspondent? It will pay you. Write fully enclos- 
ing stamps. Address, NEW YORK EDUCA 

TIONAL BUREAU, H. 8. KELLoae, Manager, 75 
Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S2f£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10® Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson ns as Py Ba. Seeing 94.66 Woebinaton Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Chattanooga,Tenn.! Loe Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


-Kastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies. 50 BHOMFIELD STREET, 


Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MANS. 
Register without delay. 
Prof. R. H. BACHMAN, Prin of Blacksburg Institute, Blacksburg. 8 C. 
PA. ED. BUREAU writes: ‘‘ My desire bad been for a location in the sunny South. Shortly 
after register Allentown ing my wishes were gratified, giving me 


a pleasant situation, delightfu’, climate and one of the best schools in South 
one under reliable and efficient management.”’ 








E. F Foster, Manager. 





Carolina. I heartily recommend the Penn- sylvania Educational Bureau as 
Circulars free. » B. LANDIS, Pa 
205 N. Seventh Street, (G@), ALLENTOWN, PA. . 


O REGISTRATION FEE ch79e4 acceptable Teachers who register 


before April 1st, 
in the old and reliable UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It has placed over one thousand teachers, 
and its present facilites are unrivaled. The undersigned who successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20st, 96 has re purchased it, and offers you its best services. 
Send stamp TO-vAY for blanks. Ww. D. KERR, Mauager, 
44 Fast Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 











Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st. "toston, wav 
HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 


and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, = C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palngs Metet Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an increased salary, should 
TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 
THE NATIONAL L.EAGUE covers the whole field. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
throughout each state in the Union, renders specific assist- 
ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass. 
You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 
STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 
New England, -— Boston. 
N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
New Jersey. —M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evane, Pittsburg. 
South Dakota,—Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 
Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 
Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—W. Virginia. ——RKichmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, River Falis, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 
Nore. — Would like to hear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston. and Richmond, concerning 
management. FRANK E. PLUMMER, Des Moines, Ja. 


CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Teachers Wanted. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. ; 
Established 1855. NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 

















Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham 


Ark —Ind, Ter.—H. B. McColium, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. 

Del -Md —Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Sass, Indianapolis, 
Illinois.—D. H. yy! Chicago. 

Iowa.-Neb — Frank %. Plummer,Des Moines, 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. 
Mont -Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. 

















Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States. Write and learn about the won- 

derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

local agents and members. Circulars and applica 

tion blank free. Agents wanted. 





NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THROOP 8T., CHICAGO, ILL, 


tf 








AMERIOAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency | Detter Positions 


y » y "las -ache hrough 

Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | °2" usually be secured by first ‘ lass teachers thr f 
the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- A steady demand for capable Normal and Collece 


ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and A 
23 Union Square, New York 


graduates, in all departments. Our facilities are un 
Do not wait till too late! New blanks and 
testimonials. Write fully toH.8 KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 


equalled ! 
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NEW WORKS ON 


HOGRAPHY 


Published by LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


1. LONGMANS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS. : 

Consisting of 28 quarto and 10 octavo Colored Maps (and 20 Insets). Edited by G. G. 

CuIsHoLm, M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. Leete, A.M., Ph.D. Engraved by EDWARD 
STANFORD. Witha very full Index of Names. Imp. 8vo, $1.50. [ Just ready. 


2, LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

By GeorGe G. CuisHo_m, M.A., B.Sc., author of ‘ Handbook of Commercial Geog 
raphy,” “A Smaller Commercial Geography,” etc., etc., and C. H. LeeTe, A.M, 
Ph.D., Fellow of the American Geographical Society. Second edition, revised, large 
12mo, with 20 illustrations, 384 pages, $1.25. 


3. QUESTIONS Based on Longmans’ School Geography. 
By G. G. CuisHoLm, M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. Legere, A.M., Ph.D. Large 12mo. 40 cts. 
Immediately. 
These three books are intended to form the basis for geography study in schools where more 
than elementary work is done. The books relate to one another, the Maps of the Atlas and the 
topics of the Text-book corresponding to each other, while the questions form a guide to both map 
and textual study. A general prospectus giving fuller particulars of the plan and scope of the 
series may be had on application to the publishers. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York, 





A Progressive Gymnastic Day’s Orders, 


ACCORDING TO THE LING (SWEDISH) SYSTEM. 


A Complete Manual for Teachers. By CLAgs J. ENEBUsKE, AM., Ph.D., Lecturer at the Bostop 
Normal School of Gymnastics, and formerly Principal of the Chautauqua Schoo! of Swedish Gymnastics 
This system is in use in the public schools of Boston, Brookline, Quincy, etc. (Mass.), Brook- 
lym (N.W.), Mlimeeapolis (Minn.), Tacoma (Wash.), etc., etc. Also in many Normal Schools 
and private institutions. Introductory price, 75 cts. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Pavers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presenied are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
jong study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in varions shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PresipEnt. 


Has a thorocgh and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

ee Winter term begins December 29th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts , Boston, Mass. 


The Library of Education 


Il. Principles in Teaching, by J.T.Gartnes. A valuable presentation of Principles 
and Methods in teaching Language, Spelling, Writing, Geography, and History. 
2. Seeing and Thinking, by W. K. CLirrorp. A presentation of the physiological 
and psychological relations of Sense-Pereeption and Thought. 
3. Literature in the Public Schools, by F. L. Parreg. A valuable criticism 
of present methods of teaching Reading and Literature. Endorsed by hundreds of school men. 
The Psychology of Attention, by Tu. Rivor. Offered to teachers by 


another house for $1.20. 


Pictures in Language Teaching, by E. W. Weaver. Containing vala- 
able articles on Composition teaching in all grades of school. 

Sketches from the History of Education, by W. N. Hamman. A 
series of studies of the educational theories of Luther, Pestalozzi, Froebel and others. 

Lessons in Electricity, by J. TYNDALL. Especially valuable to those who are 


looking for s»mething interesting and usefal to present to the advanced classes. Namerous 
plans for the constraction of valaable pieces of illustrative apparatus are given. 


The Management of Country Schools, by J. B. Barporr. Contains 


valoable articles on the Preparation for Examinations, Getting a School, Organizing a School 
etc., etc. 


Every number is complete in itself and contains from 32 to 66 large double column octavo pages. 


Mailed te any address for 20 cemts each. Amy six numbers, 81.00. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., (Box 289.) CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Journal of Education will secure 


ONE . "Onision 
one year’s subscription to the 


S52 ee = oe Cntato ue of “ TEACHERS’ 
> .”? nelu ’ 

hoy <i laee MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a NE ENGLAND Pug \ —. 
ear) free. . \ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Maas 
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NEW Yearly Subscription to the 


« ZARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 


or $2.40 for entire set. 
C. R. GROW & CO., 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


ASHINGTON S BIRTHDAY 


SOUVENIR. 

48 songs; 13 illustrations; 50 reading articles, 
by Washington himself, by Whittier, and 21 others 
Useful also the whole year for schools and families. 
64 pages; 10 cents (mailed) ; $1.00 per doz. Address 

ACME HAVERSACK, Syracuse, N, Y. 

A thrilling cyclopedia of patriotism is the new and 
only prices 2 Be list of both the Army and Navy Battles 
(2.685) of the Civil War, with Forces and Losses; in 
the ACME HAVERSACK’S G. A. R. Quarto Centennia) 
Souvenir. Its 100 pages (1044 by 6% inches), with 23 
illustrations and a wealth of eloquence and song by 
best writers. are a loyal dictionary for every school 
and every p3triotic persov, Price. 25 cents (mailed). 
New War Song by George F. Root. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
book from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 EasT 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, ** Hiart’s Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 
same, Address 
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THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
VANDALIA, ILL, 
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We will d liberal © ission t 
cay $900 Salary ten ‘sua Women, Texci. 


ERS and Clergymen,to se!lourNEW, POPULAR 
STANDARD WORK 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST, 


No finer book published. Over850 choice engravings 
£0,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
greatest men ofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 


WRITE AT ONC FOR PARTICULARS IN 


REGARD TO SALARY. 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Practical Punctuation 


JAMES F. WILLIS, 
1427 Euclid Ave., Phila. 
Pp. 100. . « 40 cts. 


Well endorsed and INTENSELY practical. Not a 
talk on punctuation, but full of driil exercises of 
such a class that skill in punctuating is speedily, 
easily, and pleasantly attained. 5eo0w 

gives to primary 


The Kindergarten Magazine siv<s to primary 














cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘* Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work, 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. KINDER- 
GARTEN PuB. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 

to the Journal of Edu- 


Subscribers cation can have their 


subscription advanced six months by sendin 
new yearly subscription to the pnt be —— 





NEW MUSIC. 


Fine 
Music 
Books. 
Good Old Songs we Used to Sing, 


A compilation of the truly famous songs (over 100 
in number) of the last half century, 


Classical Pianist. 


One of the best compilations ever attempted; 144 
pages. 


Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices, 


(Soprano and Tenor.) 


No book of sacred solos has ever before been pub- 
lished of so fine a character at so moderate a price; 
89 solos. 


Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voice, 
(Contralto and Baritone.) 


A special compilation of high class devotional 
songs; 152 pages. 


Classic Tenor Songs, 


The most remarkable collection ever made; 36 
songs, 151 pages. 


Popular Piano Collection. 


A treasury of songs and gems, many copyrighted, 
and not to be found in any other book; 144 pages. 


Young Player's Popular Collection. 


The best compilation of EASY piano pieces of 
acknowledged merit; 50 pieces. including 2 duets, 


Popular Four-Hand Collection. 


Includes the gems of Grieg, Ludovic, Leybach, 
Saint-Saéns, Goerdeler, etc. ; 20 duets. 


Popular Song Collection. 


An instantaneous success, 36 songs; 144 pages. 


Popular Dance Collection, No. 2. 


A special compilation of the most popular com- 
posers (uniform with No. 1). 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
(. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





for Musicat Pope. 


Easter Music. 
and Churches, 


4 
All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. #’. W. Root’s New Course in Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price ot 
each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00in cloth, Story 
of a Musical Life, by Geo. F. Root, A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’ 
best Known composers. Price $1.25, ding 
Rudeness, by Jas, R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by Il, P 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing ¢ 
services, offertory, ete., etc., 64 pages. Price 
35 cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. C« mplete 
lists of contents furnished on application, 
THE MUSICAL 
roluntatieg for L VISITOR organists, in addition 
Hy choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
rice 1§ cents a single copy soay . Special 
terms to clubs. ad Os ges yom ' 


contains anthems and 


——PUBLISHED BY— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co, 
ao Wabash Ave,, Chicago, 13 E, 16th St., New York 








KNIFE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar Grades, 200 


pages, 450 illustrations ; 


by GrorGcse B. KILBON, 


principal Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School. 


the average teacher a course 
UAL TRAINING that can be carried on in apy ordi- 


The tdea of this book is to place at the disposal of 


n ELEMENTARY MAN 


Lary schoolroom with the least possible expense for 
material and tools. weber”: mn 


This course has stood the test of several years iu 


the Springfield schools, and is being copied in other 


cities and towns. 


Knife Work in the Schoolroom isa book that will 


bear careful examination. The problems can all be 


gauge and try-square, and they are arr 

the American system of M : wien h Le. 
po Pagtiaperny by mail 
which we can furnish to those teachers who e: 

ers wishing to buy the necessary to 


worked out with the pocket-knife, compass, pencil 
y rang al sequence. In the 
lanual Training is better than the Swedish Sloy 
When requested we will send a price-list of prepared 


groee the author shows where!l 
. The price of the book is only 
material for the whole course, 


buy it to adv. ch 
tools should correapend — vantage in their own neighborhood. Tea 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


- « « Springfield, Mass. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, | 
Geological | 


Relief Maps, Send for Circular. 


Wards Natral Sciene 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


ablishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
l and Skins, 
~ Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 





